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Comments of the Month 


SUNAHARA 


AFTER D-Day 


WE WENT to press last month just before 
D-Day. Nearly a month has elapsed since 
Allied troops landed on the beaches of Normandy. 
During these fateful weeks we have had occasion 
to learn in concrete terms what obstacles the in- 
vading forces have had to surmount. On D-Day 
itself we were too overwhelmed by the immensity of 
the moment, too grateful for the foot-hold gained at 
such sacrifice, to be aware of anything except the 
mood of consecration which swept the nation. The 
hour had struck at last. 

The sense of awe before the shape of great events 
is still with us. If anything it has been sharpened by 
the realization of what our troops have faced, and 
still face. Those who have seen the first invasion 
motion pictures, brief as these were, are not likely to 
forget the eyes of the boys in the landing-barges as 
they looked toward the unknown coast of France, at 
last so close and still so inscrutable. They are not 
likely to forget the brave leaps from the barge, the 
wading through the water, and the swift scramble 
onto the shore. One of the pictures showed boys 
shot down the very second their feet touched land 
and their faltering attempt to rise and continue with 
those of their fellows who were already running up 
the beaches. Motion-pictures of war are unfortunately 
no novelty to any of us; agony and heroism have 
become tragically familiar to our generation, but 
these views of the landing in Normandy remain 
haloed in the memory. How much was asked of 
simple, unspectacular young men and how much 
depended on their answer! 

The answer has been given. We are assured that 
the foot-hold is secure, that the danger of being 
driven back into the sea is past. At the same time, 
no illusions as to an easy triumph are cherished. 
New perils lurk and no one can yet be certain 
what fiendish devices the Nazis may contrive in 
their desperation. The robot-plane—the symbolic 
expression of Hitler’s psyche—may be only one of 
the mechanical horrors to be loosed by the Nazi 
genius for purposeless destruction. But whatever 
German savagery may invent, it will not be able to 
stem the tide of liberation which flows more firmly 
as fresh men and resources pour into France. 

* * * 


During these weeks we have also received first- 
hand reports of the reactions of the French popula- 
tion in the liberated territories. Some of these re- 
ports were disturbing. We read of Norman peasants, 


apparently well-fed and content, who were none too 
pleased with the arrival of the Allied armies. We 
were told of localities in which collaboration with the 
Nazis had become accepted and where our troops 
received a cool, or at best indifferent, welcome. Such 
accounts may not be agreeable but they are under- 
standable. Not the least hazard of defeat is the 
danger that finally submission will become preferable 
to active opposition. After four years of Nazi rule, 
in which the fate of every rebel against German 
authority was execution, the will to resistance was 
bound to languish, particularly in a conservative 
farming region which flourished on a black market 
conducted with the looted industrial interior of 
France. The same reporters who described the com- 
forts of the Norman peasantry in some communities, 
also told of encountering women who had made 
their way from Paris in order to secure food at 
phantastic prices in the fertile blooming French 
country-side. Under such conditions it was not to 
be wondered at if some of the French civilians in 
Normandy viewed the renewed devastation of war 
brought by the armies of liberation with something 
less than the enthusiasm which might have been 
anticipated. The longer Nazi rule had lasted, the 
deeper the apathy would have become. 


Another explanation for some of these reactions 
lay in the memory of Dieppe. The population dread- 
ed the possibility of a premature demonstration which 
would only have brought sharper reprisals later. With 
the assurance of Allied victory growing, the normal 
instinct for independence ventures to reassert itself. 
We came none too soon. 


Fortunately, however, indifference was not the 
general mood we encountered. Eisenhower has in- 
formed us of the intrepid cooperation of the ‘French 
underground which by sabotage and military inter- 
ference has engaged a considerable number of Ger- 
man soldiers. The numerous stories of French valor 
and patriotism indicate that the love of liberty still 
flames in its original citadel. Paris, Ja cité lumiere, 
has seen its light flicker but not die. 


” Other beach-heads will have to be taken; more 
foot-holds will have to be gained not only on the 
coast-line fronting the English channel but deep in 
the interior of the European continent. As our boys 
with their comrades of the United Nations close in 
on the routes which lead to the total annihilation of 
mankind’s wickedest foe, our hearts and prayers are 
with them—today, and every day even as on that 
solemn morning of June 6th. 
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PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 
For FRANCE 


IHOUGH THE first foothold of the Allies on French 

soil has now been established and secured, rela- 
tions with the French people remain in a state of 
damaging uncertainty. 

The continued failure of the major Allies to recog- 
nize the De Gauile Committee as the Provisional 
Government of France has already had serious reper- 
cussions, which have certainly not made military op- 
erations easier. French liaison officers were not sent 
to accompany the Allied armies in the number origi- 
nally hoped for. At the very beginning of the inva- 
sion, occupied Europe was presented with the spec- 
tacle of General de Gaulle’s criticism of General 
Eisenhower's orders to the French people. Everybody 
knows, of course, that there is no fear of the French 
resistance groups’ interrupting their fight against the 
Germans or their aid to the Allies, whatever their 
grievances; events have already shown how well their 
constancy may be relied upon. But the unseemly 
quarrel can hardly have strengthened the under- 
ground’s morale or increased its effectiveness; and 
it certainly gave Goebbels an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for his work of confusion. 

It would be a sad reflection upon the acumen of 
our diplomatic and military staffs if one could sup- 
pose that these consequences were not foreseen when 
the decision was made before D-Day not to recognize 
the proclaimed Provisional French Government. One 
wonders, therefore, what were the advantages of this 
policy, which were so great as to outweigh such 
serious dangers. Though no official explanation has 
been offered, unofficial supporters of the non-recog- 
nition policy have been voluble enough. It is signifi- 
cant that in all the multitudinous excuses offered 
one hears no claim of military advantage. The pre- 
vious adventures of our French policy, the wooing of 
Petain, Weygand, Darlan, and Giraud, were excused 
on the grounds that military expediency, the army 
corps and naval units which these men could prob- 
ably sway, were more important at the moment than 
the political aspects of a pro-democratic strategy. 
Today, the military advantage undeniably lies on the 
side of recognizing the Algiers Committee. Where is 
there an alternative? As things stand we recognize 
no authority at all in France, we have reached no 
agreement with anybody, and we are sending our 
generals into a political chaos. 
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The grounds of the argument have strangely 
shifted. The opponents of the recognition of De 
Gaulle now emphasize post-war problems, and our 
duty towards post-war democracy in France. They 
hint darkly of De Gaulle’s dictatorial bent. Unmind- 
ful of the fact that the Czechoslovak Government, at 
least, is in the same position, although we recognize 
it, they ask how we can recognize a (provisional) 
government whose constitutionality may be ques- 
tioned. They are concerned about the purge trials in 
Algiers, and inclined to scruples about whether a fair 
election will be held in a future France under De 
Gaulle. But what are the consequences of such a 
view? Is it suggested that France, the greatest of 
Nazi-occupied countries, be now occupied by the 
Allies until an American-supervised election is held? 


The question has only to be asked to see how dan- 
gerous are the implications of the non-recognition 
policy as applied to Allies who have been fighting 
the Nazis for four bloody years. The practical effect 
of the policy is to leave the chief Allied nation in 
Western Europe without even that representation 
which our new co-belligerent and recent foe, Italy, 
possesses. It places France in a position comparable 
only with that contemplated for Germany. 


The political repercussions of the non-recognition 
policy are already alarming. The “small powers” of 
Europe have apparently regarded the treatment of 
France as a storm signal, warning that their own 
position in the post-war organization may turn out 
similarly unsatisfactory. Thus, on this question, 
there has emerged what looks ominously like a line- 
up of small against large powers. While the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union withhold 
recognition, Belgium, the Netherlands, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia have already extended it. But the “small 
nations” are not alone in their opposition to the non- 
recognition policy. For other reasons, perhaps, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union also have their qualms 
about it: There have been transparent hints that both 
countries are withholding recognition from the 
French Provisional Government only in deference to 
Washington’s intransigeance. 

The policy seems to be militarily damaging and 
politically untenable. It is helping to create an 
atmosphere of distrust as between the large and 
small powers which augurs ill for the future. The 
sooner De Gaulle is brought to Washington and the 
matter is settled, the better it will be for everybody. 
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Port 


by Marie Syrkin 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S announcement that the 

United States would admit a maximum of 1,000 
refugees to be housed at Fort Ontario, has aroused 
emotions ranging from bitter indignation to re- 
strained jubilee. The properly indignant view the 
proposal as piddling to the point of being offensive. 
The jubilant, on the other hand, profess to see great 
“symbolic” merits in the readiness of the United 
States to participate in the task of providing havens, 
even if on so slight a scale. However, even the most 
enthusiastic can hardly escape the feeling that the 
mountain labored precious little, and brought forth 
a very small mouse. 

For the past couple of months the press has carried 
on an agitation for “Free Ports,” the term coined by 
Samuel Grafton to designate temporary havens for 
refugees. Havens have been advocated for over two 
years by most organized bodies concerned with the 
problem of rescue, but Mr. Grafton’s phrase caught 
the public’s fancy more effectively than previous de- 
mands for emergency shelter. It is somewhat difficult 
to understand why the concept of “free ports,” ac- 
cording to which human beings are viewed as cargo 
to be stored temporarily while in transit to other 
eventual destination, should have touched the imag- 
ination of the American people more keenly than a 
cry for “sanctuary.” No doubt a sociologist of the 
future will find cause to speculate on the psychology 
of an industrial civilization which would be more 
readily stirred by the motion of fellowmen as port- 
able and transportable goods than by appeal to mercy 
and the ethical obligations of religion implicit in the 
word “sanctuary.” However that be, the fact remains 
that the first tangible result of the pressure for havens 
has been the President’s recent announcement. 

Among his instructions to those engaged in select- 
ing the fortunate 1,000, President Roosevelt took 
care to include the following provision: “In choosing 
the refugees to be brought to the United States, 
please bear in mind that to the extent possible those 
refugees should be selected for whom other havens 
of refuge are not immediately available. I should, 
however, like the group to include a reasonable pro- 
portion of various categories of persecuted peoples 
who have fled to Italy.” In other words, the thousand 
at Fort Ontario are to provide a kind of assortment of 
Europe’s persecuted. We will be able to point to a 
few samples of each variety with pride, and take note 
that no favoritism has been shown. Above all, it will 
be impossible to level the awful charge that the mea- 
sure was undertaken to save European Jews from cer- 
tain slaughter by the Nazis. 

It would be idle to pretend delight with this con- 
tribution toward the salvation of European Jewry. If 


Fort Ontario represents the full extent of direct 
American participation in rescue, then it means that 
at most a few hundred European Jews will be saved 
by the richest and most powerful democracy in the 
world. After the preliminary fanfare and build-up, it 
is difficult to reconcile oneself to such a conclusion. 
If the thousand refugees to be housed in Fort Ontario 
will actually prove to be the total number admitted, 
then the “free port” so established is impressive nei- 
ther as a practical measure of alleviation nor even as 


a gesture. 
* * * 


There is, of course, the hope that the President's 
announcement was a trial balloon and that prodding 
by the American people may result in an extension 
of the original scheme. 

No doubt the President was influenced by the feat 
of an unfavorable public reaction to a more magnan- 
imous offer. There is no denying that there is a siz- 
able degree of anti-alien sentiment in the country 
which a responsible leader of the nation must take 
into account when shaping his policies. The bug-a- 
boo of a “foreign” invasion of refugees has been 
thoroughly exploited by reactionaries of all political 
persuasions, and the President cannot ignore its exist- 
ence. Even if this were not an election year, the 
leader of a democracy must keep his ear to the 
ground. This is not necessarily ignominious. It is of 
the essence of representative government: there can- 
not be a sharp dichotomy between public sentiment 
and executive action. 

Nor can the fact that November is around the cor- 
ner be truthfully dismissed as irrelevant. If the Presi- 
dent were to alienate a considerable body of his fol- 
lowers by an act completely out of harmony with the 
desires of the American people, no adherent of his 
policies would wish him to embark on such a course 
without due consideration. The President’s political 
astuteness is well known. In the present instance, 
nevertheless, one may venture to ask whether Roose- 
velt has accurately gauged the spirit of his supporters 
—present and prospective. 

The bigots, the pro-fascists, the isolationists, the 
lunatic fringe, the tories, will be as antagonized by 
1,000 refugees as by 1,000,000. Three years more or 
less are nothing in their eyes, and they are congenit- 
ally more sympathetic to decimation than to any five 
intervals of the decimal system. As soon as the Fort 
Ontario project was made public, Westbrook Pegler 
promptly made known that his heart was in the usual 
place, and concluded a characteristic screed against 
the proposal with the typically malodorous statement 
that, as far as he was concerned, only “native Amer- 
icans” should have the right to vote. This invitation 
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for the disfranchisement of a sizable proportion of 
the American people appeared not in a scurrilous 
leaflet circulated by subversive groups but in a reput- 
able American newspaper, and was elicited by the 
alarming possibility of the admission of a thousand 
refugees. 


Obviously such are not the men and women whose 
views President Roosevelt must take into account. 
These are the enemies not only of an enlightened 
foreign and domestic policy but of the democratic 
institutions which the President is sworn to safe- 
guard. There is no appeasing the Coughlinites, the 
Rankins, or the Peglers. By the time a columnist 
whose writings are syndicated from coast to coast 
feels bold enough to suggest that the ballot should be 
reserved for “native” Americans, the svb rosa stage is 
over; the frontal assault on American democracy is 
on, and its protagonists are no longer skulking under 
cover. That they should constitute the most vocifer- 
ous opponents of havens in any form is only to be ex- 
pected, just as it is to be expected that they should 
promptly couple their attack on any potential future 
citizens with an open offensive against naturalized 
citizens. 


Foreign-born disciples of these gentry have food 
for thought. Once the anti-alien psychosis is per- 
mitted to develop unashamed, it is obviously a short 
step to extending it to citizens who didn’t manage to 
get born in the United States. At which point are 
Mr. Pegler and his ilk prepared to stop? Will the 
“native” Americans be native enough if they are first- 
generation specimens, or will there appear the addi- 
tional qualification of “native” parents or grand- 
parents? How long will it take before the howl that 
only “white Protestants” be eligible to vote is heard 
in the open? It is the howl that follows logically 
after the anti-Semitic howls, the anti-alien howls, and 
the “native American” howls. 


Is this jungle howl the vox populi? Must it be 
listened to by the shapers of American policy? These 
are not rhetorical questions. A candid evaluation of 
the situation is essential before one can presume to 
criticize President Roosevelt's offer. 

What indications of the reactions of the American 
people toward the plan to provide temporary asylum 
for refugees in the United States are available? 
Everybody knows that prominent liberals, church- 
men of all faiths, and organized labor have long been 
on record as favoring the establishment of havens. 
Recently, C. I. O. and A. F. L. leaders have again re- 
newed their demand for “free ports.” Apparently, 
American labor is no longer haunted by the terror of 
immigrant competition, a fear which was originally 
partly instrumental in the shaping of our immigra- 
tion laws. Labor’s humane and enlightened attitude 
towards the refugee problem must surely be taken 
into account in any honest estimate of public feeling. 

It would be a mistake to assume that support for 
havens is limited to humanitarians enrolled under 


- 


the banner of Henry Wallace. It cuts across party 
lines and may be discovered in wholly diverse quar- 
ters. The governors of eighteen states—practical 
politicians—recently endorsed free ports. The un- 
predictable Clare Booth Luce has added her 100% 
Republican voice to that of the supporters. To top it 
all, the Hearst press has called on the United States 
to “lead the way, and set the example for allied and 
neutral countries, in the estabishment of temporary 
havens or ‘free ports’ for refugees” (New York Daily 
Mirror, May 13, 1944). 

That the Hearst press, which can hardly be accused 
of dreamy-eyed idealism, has seen fit to throw its 
weight behind the movement for havens is an indica- 
tion that popular support for the idea may be found 
among much wider segments of the population than 
might have been anticipated. One thing is clear. Not 
only the fore-doomed champions of lost causes are 
conscious of America’s moral obligation to take part 
in the work of rescues. Hard-headed political realists 
have not been frightened off by the prospect of un- 
favorable repercussions. Apparently they judge the 
spirit of the American people more charitably—or 
more justly—than the administration. 

* * * 


Four million human beings who might easily have 
been saved have been murdered in the Nazi slaugh- 
ter-houses. The word “easily” is used advisedly. 
There was a period before the war when Jews could 
have escaped from their butchers. There was room in 
the wide world—plenty of room. There was ample 
warning as to the fate of those who would remain in 
Hitler’s hands. The generations of the future will 
find much about our era incredible. They will find 
the human abattoirs, the lethal chambers of the Nazi 
killers unbelievable. They will find the conduct of 
the civilized nations which refused admission to 
women and children faced with certain murder 
equally so. It will be hard to explain the meaning of 
“visas” and “quotas” under such circumstances, and 
the “red tape” of consular offices will acquire a new 
etymology; it will mean red with blood. 


At the present moment, there are still approxi- 
mately one million Jews alive in the Balkans. We 
know what is in store for them. We know it with a 
measure of circumstantial detail which does not bear 
repeating. If anyone assumes that Nazi sadism has 
been assuaged by the extermination-centers of Po- 
land and occupied Russia, that Nazi bloodlust has 
been sated by less than the total murder of the Jews 
of occupied Europe, he is an optimist. We have just 
had direct word from Hungary. No less a personage 
than the Hungarian Premier, Doeme Sztoyay, saw fit 
to broadcast by shortwave to the United States. He 
wanted to explain the massacre of Hungarian Jews 
to Hungarians in America: Jews were being exter- 
minated to provide “room for American Hungarians 
to return to their native country after the war.” The 
Hungarian Premier had learned the Nazi murder les- 
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son well. He had assimilated the teaching of his 
masters so thoroughly that he even bettered his in- 
structors in the clarity and economy of his explana- 
tion. Goebbels would have counselled against such 
candor. Americans are still insufficiently enlightened 
to appreciate all the direct applications of Nazi 
doctrine. 

The Hungarian Premier was probably non-plussed 
by the indignant reception his information elicited 
among Hungarian Americans who short-waved back 
a denunciation of his policies. Nothing could indi- 
cate the demoralization of our time more vividly 
than this dialogue through the ether. It sounds like a 
Satanic phantasy composed by Swift or Voltaire and 
entitled “Conversations in Hell.” But the words 
were spoken, a few weeks ago, across the Atlantic. 
The Hungarian Premier is as much a senseless instru- 
ment of destruction created by the Nazis as the robot 
plane, and the noise of both sounds savagely and 
idiotically through the air. As one listens to that evil 
whirr—‘“we kill to make room”—one waits for a 
human voice. It is time for man to speak. 

One is tempted to say: Let us cast aside all the 
statistical arguments which prove that the United 
States instead of being over-run with immigrants 
since 1933 has actually admitted a million fewer im- 
migrants than would have been permitted by the 
quotas if they had been filled. Essentially these cal- 
culations should be irrelevant. However, it is impos- 
sible to yield to this temptation. We must point out 
again, that if the permitted quotas had been merely 
re-allocated among the various countries, if the pro- 
cedure of granting visas had been expedited when 
that was still possible, a million human beings could 
have been saved within the numerical restrictions of 
our immigration laws. 

Now, it is futile to use the terminology of visas 
and quotas. We have no consuls in Nazi Europe who 
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can ponder over the credentials to salvation of some 
helpless human being. But we are under obligation 
to offer sanctuary to whoever can escape. Countries 
like Turkey, which adjoin the Balkans, will not ad- 
mit refugees unless assurance is given that the United 
Nations will provide asylum. We cannot urge Tur- 
key to provide temporary havens unless we are pre- 
pared to do so. 


If the United States can permit itself to declare to 
the world that its maximum contribution to the 
refugee problem is the admission of 1,000 people, 
what answer can be expected from smaller and 
poorer nations, who have coped with sporadic 
streams of refugees for years? If the United Nations 
really accept the moral responsibility of offering 
sanctuary to Hitler’s victims, then only one principle 
can be viewed as valid. We will provide “free ports,” 
or temporary havens to whoever can escape, and we 
will do all in our power to assist in this escape. 
Everything else is a mockery. There has been so 
much bloodshed, so much slaughter, that unfortu- 
nately even if we were to provide for every Jew re- 
maining alive in Europe we might still not consume 
unused quotas of the past decade. 


As the struggle sharpens, President Roosevelt will 
be fought by every obscurantist element on each large 
and liberal issue. The cleavage between him and the 
Neanderthalers will grow wider and deeper. He can- 
not hope to bridge the gap except by a capitulation 
which would make any momentary victory meaning- 
less. Every measure conceived now is a token of the 
peace in the making. President Roosevelt from the 
outset ranged himself on the side of a brave, new 
world. He must have the courage of his own faith, 
and the faith he has inspired. He must have the 
courage to let his voice be heard above the animal 
snarls and howls, and the imbecile mechanical clatter. 


In “Arabia Felix’ 


by Hayim Greenberg 


7. ALARMING reports have reached us re- 
cently concerning the Jews in Yemen. A repre- 
sentative of the Yemenite Jews informed a press 
conference in Tel-Aviv that it had been reliably re- 
ported that the Jews of Yemen faced the imminent 
prospect of extinction: they have been given the alter- 
native of “voluntary” conversion to Mohammedanism 
or of having to face such conditions as would lead 
to their “natural death,” in a short time, from 
starvation. 

The connections of Yemen with the outside world 
are very tenuous and the information from there has 
been far from regular. Thus, we do not know the 
specific nature of the regulations planned against the 


, 
Jews if they do not “voluntarily” accept conversion. 
Yet we have sufficient reason not to doubt that the 
country’s ruler, the Imam Yahya, is capable of ruth- 
lessly carrying out measures of his own for the anni- 
hilation of his Jewish subjects. Nor can we expect 
the people of Yemen to stand up in defense of the 
Jews, for even if they had any wish to do so they 
have no political power to oppose their autocratic 
ruler. 

Even in the midst of the current inexorable destruc- 
tion of the oldest and greatest Jewries in Europe, 
there are few Jewish communities whose fate evokes 
such somber reflections as the present situation of 
the Yemenite Jews. For not even the Italian Jews, 
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the oldest Jewish community in Europe, have so 
ancient a past in their native land as our community 
in Yemen. The experiment of Jews and non-Jews 
living together in the Arabian peninsula has lasted 
for thousands of years, and now, at its close, Yemen- 
ite Jews have been forced to conclude that it was a 
failure. Today there is no Jew in Yemen who is not 
eager for the opportunity to escape from his “Father- 
land.” 

When did Jews first settle in Yemen? Neither 
Jews nor Arabs know with any certainty. The begin- 
nings are hidden in the mists of a distant, legendary 
past. According to folk-tales recounted in Yemen 
itself, and reflected in the poetry of our Yemenite 
brethren, Jews settled there in King Solomon’s time, 
around a thousand years before the Christian era. 
Tradition has, also, a more conservative account, 
according to which Jews first came to Yemen about 
forty years before the destruction of the First Temple 
in Jerusalem, in the sixth century before the Christian 
era. Seventy-five thousand Jews, including priests, 
Levites, military and civil officials, as well as ordinary 
citizens are said to have crossed the Jordan and the 
lands of Edom and Seir and come to settle in fertile 
Yemen, because they believed in the imminent ful- 
fillment of Jeremiah’s prophecy of the national dis- 
aster. The same tradition has it that they even 
founded a kingdom, with a fortified town upon the 
hill of Nakos, and, remaining faithful to the civil 
laws of the Torah, they established four “cities of 
refuge.” 


How close the bond between the Jews and their 
new home became, may be seen from a legend which 
is still alive among Yemenite Jews. When Ezra the 
Scribe returned to Judea he sent word even unto 
Yemen, calling upon the Jews there to return to 
their ancient homeland. The Yemenite Jews, how- 
ever, refused to heed him and did not go back to 
Judea. (The legend “rationalizes” their refusal, on 
the grounds that the Yemenites foresaw that the new 
Jewish state in Judea would not endure for long, 
for the true time of redemption had not yet arrived. ) 
Because of this attitude Ezra the Scribe cursed the 
Yemenite Jews-and they, in turn, excommunicated 
him. It was for this reason, many Jews in Yemen 
believed, that it was not granted to Ezra to die in 
Judea, and his grave is to be found, “as is well 
known,” in Babylon. 

We may leave it for others to determine how much 
real history is reflected in these legends. It is estab- 
lished, however, that in the second century before 
the Christian era, several generations before the 
destruction of the Second Temple, there was already 
a substantial Jewish community in Yemen. The 
“Exile in Yemen,” sometimes called “The Exile in 
Hagar,” is mentioned in certain quite ancient homilies. 

It is not likely that the Yemenite Jews themselves 
at that time regarded their new home as an “Exile” 
in the literal and accepted sense of the word. Yemen 
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was a thriving country, known in classical Roman 
geography as “Arabia Felix.” Jewish influence in 
Yemen was considerable. The Jewish faith which 
they brought with them was a possession which in a 
short time won them great prestige. Large parts of 
the population, particularly among the urban, com- 
mercial and, if one may use the term, “industrial” 
classes (ancient Yemen had a considerably developed 
economy and commercial relations with many lands, 
including India), abandoned their astral idolatry and 
were converted to Judaism. The spread of Jewish 
influence among the ruling classes made it quite 
natural that for a considerable period the kings of 
Yemen were Jews. “Racially,” of course, those kings 
may have been native Arabs converted to Judaism, 
but the Yemenite people and the Jews themselves 
naturally regarded them as Jews in every respect. 

From those days to the present, a matter of at least 
one and twenty centuries, Yemen has never been 
without its Jewish population. It is probable that 
even when, as certain evidence indicates, Jews were 
expelled in Yemen under Abyssinian domination, 
they merely left the towns and took refuge in the 
hills together with the Yemenite Bedouins “until the 
storm should pass.” Thereafter, they returned to their 
former homes in the cities, where for generations 
they served as an important commercial link between 
Yemen and Persia, Byzantium, and India. 

There would be no point, in a brief comment of 
this sort, in recounting the various periods in the 
history of Yemenite Jews. The significant point is 
that since the country adopted Islam, Jews there 
have seldom had a happy hour. 


The Koran has certain pro-Jewish-sounding verses, 
and according to Moslem tradition, the “Prophet” 
once said, “If anyone shall do evil to a Christian or a 
Jew, I myself shall appear as his accuser before the 
Heavenly Judge on Judgement Day.” One could just 
as easily cite many philo-Semitic quotations from 
the early writings and sayings of Martin Luther, but 
it is well-known that, on the whole, his influence was 
no little responsible for the hold of anti-Semitism on 
his people. In Arab countries, Islam was almost al- 
ways a source of Jew-hatred. It would be pointless 
to discuss whether Moslem theology is necessarily 
and essentially hostile to Jews. For many generations 
Turkey proved that a country can be Moslem, even 
fanatically and aggressively Moslem, and still be 
tolerant, even friendly to Jews. In fact, whatever the 
explanation may be for this, anti-Jewish policies de- 
veloped in Turkey precisely when it emancipated it- 
self from Islam, and from all religion, and assumed 
an extreme nationalist and almost “racialist” phi- 
losophy. But in the Arab countries, for whatever 
reasons, Islam was generally hostile to strangers and 
“infidels,” particularly Jews. 

Since the beginning of Islam, the Yemenite Jews 
have been especially exposed to its hostility. The 
past twelve or thirteen centuries were a continuous 
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nightmare for them, an unending martyrdom. Who 
knows how large the Jewish community in Yemen 
might have been to-day, if not for the slaughters 
which occurred at various times, and the “‘conversion” 
to Islam at the point of a sword. The “Iggeret 
Teman,” the letter of consolation sent by Maimonides 
to the Yemenite Jews in the twelfth century, vividly 
reflects to this very day the almost superhuman suf- 
fering of that community. Their situation did not 
improve in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
On the contrary, it grew worse and worse, and in 
recent years draws on to a total disaster. If Hitler 
had known of the legal status of the Yemenite Jews 
at the beginning of his career, he could have saved 
himself considerable trouble in the formulation of the 
“Nuremburg Laws.” 

A Yemenite Jew may not live together with non- 
Jews in a fortified town. He may not ride a horse 
or a mule in the street, and even outside town he 
must dismount when he sees a Mohammedan pass 
nearby. He is not permitted to build a house more 
than two stories high, and buildings for Jewish 
schools or synagogues are generally forbidden. A 
Jew must not wear white clothes, his cloak must not 
fall lower than the knees, and instead of a belt (the 
symbol of “nobility”) he must wear a rope. Arms 
being regarded as an adornment in Arab countries, 
no Jew may carry weapons, even though Jewish 
smiths are practically the only ones who know the 
art, which they have brought to a high development, 
of making fine swords with intricate encrustation. 
Jews must pay a special impost over and above the 
general taxes for the right to appeal to courts if they 


are robbed. But, in addition, the law requires a Jew 


who has been robbed to catch the thief and 
bring him to court, failing which the Jew is jailed for 
“concealing a thief.” Jews are not qualified witnesses 
in court, and their oaths are not accepted. In such a 
state of practical outlawry, there is good reason for 
the Yemenite custom of Jews’ getting Moslem “pro- 
tectors” whom they must serve gratis. When a Jew 
meets a Moslem he must salute him and inquire about 
his “exalted” health. A Jew may not enter a public 
bath, except to stoke the fires of Arabs’ bath-houses, 
which is a duty usually imposed on Jews. 

That is how “Semites” are treated by other 
“Semites.” 


Anyone who has met Yemenite Jews, knows that 
these and similar persecutions over a period of many 
generations have not subdued their high intelligence, 
nor corrupted their virtues, nor called forth among 
them any morbid bitterness against the world. It is 
thousands of years that their speech is Arabic, but the 
Yemenite Jew is rare who cannot make himself 
understood in Hebrew. They are all literate, and 
Biblical quotations are always on their lips. In deep- 
est penury, they have preserved to this day their quiet, 
poised, aristocratic self-respect. They are the most 
industrious people of the Near East, and the thousands 
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who settled in Palestine after their “rediscovery” by 
the veteran labor leader, Yavneeli, in the beginning 
of the present century, have rapidly adopted them- 
selves to the new Jewish life in agriculture, crafts, 
and industry, in spite of the scant attention which, 
truth to tell, was given to their care. In Yemen, they 
have been engaged for generations chiefly in crafts 
and other manual trades, leaving no possible ground 
for the charge that they constitute a higher class “ex- 
ploiting” the mass of the population. Though so 
long and so far separated from other Jews, socially 
as well as geographically, they possess a rich Jewish 
folklore, fascinating folk-music and dance patterns 
of their own. Centuries of persecution have de- 
veloped their strain of mysticism, their powerful 
Messianic longing, their ardor for redemption, and— 
among their scholars—a keen feeling for Cabbala. 

That the Yemenite Jews have not degenerated 
physically or spiritually is one of the outstanding 
“miracles” of our history. But they have long known 
that they cannot continue living in Yemen. The 
epic tale of those hundreds and thousands of Yemen- 
ites who dared undertake the journey to Palestine 
in recent years, through deserts, amid the daily peril 
of death, without money or clothing, food or water, 
and in spite of the strict prohibition against emigrat- 
ing, must still be written by historians and poets. 
Though small groups broke through to the United 
States and Latin America, it was the ideal of every 
Yemenite to come into his “repose and possession” in 
Palestine. “Possession” in this case, is a somewhat 
figurative expression. They require little, and they 
are ready to do the hardest labor, especially in Pal- 
estine, in return for a peaceful and decent life. A 
few thousand Yemenites are now adrift in Aden 
without provisions or shelter, waiting for someone 
to be merciful and allow them to go on to Palestine. 
And now they hear alarming reports from those who 
remained in Yemen: New edicts declaring either con- 
version or starvation. 

So ends an experiment of over two thousand 
years in neighborly relations between one group of 
“Semites” and another. Over twenty centuries weré 
not enough to strike firm root in that land. Of no 
avail were the one-time Jewish kings of Yemen, and 
the Yemenite patriotism because of which the “Zion- 
ist,” Ezra the Scribe, was excommunicated. 

To whom shall the Jews of Yemen turn now? To 
whom shall we appeal in their name? The naive 
Yemenites know that we have been promised a 
“home,” in Palestine, and, in time of extreme stress, 
they wish to return home. We are not naive. Shall 
we now try to interest “high authorities” in a distant 
Jewish tribe, in Yemen, which is not an occupied 
country, and over which Hitler had no control? 
Yemen has no “legitimate” refugees. Yemen is not 
a foe of the United Nations, and its Jews are not vic- 
tims of Nazism. They are—free game... . 
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Education Plus Enforcement 


by Mark Sherwin 


_ WAR has brought about scientific and me- 
chanical inventions and developments which none 
of us would want to do without when the conflict 
is over. Yet there seems to be some question whether 
we should retain many of the social gains which 
were instituted to speed victory. 

The most impressive case in point is the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee which was established 
by President Roosevelt on June 25, 1941. After 
volcanic labor pains and some agonizing growing 
pains it has grown into an adolescent, but fairly 
reasonable facsimile of what its progenitors planned 
it to be. A great deal of housebreaking is still neces- 
sary—but we may hope to see the youngster grow 
into a firmly established piece of progressive legis- 
lation. 

It must be remembered that the F.E.P.C., like the 
B-29, was developed for one purpose only—to ex- 
pedite victory. An early brochure on the F.E.P.C. 
said quite bluntly that to it had “fallen one of the 
most vital home-front assignments of the war pro- 
gram—the task of making all our precious supply 
of labor serviceable to the war effort, of seeing to it 
that its flow is not interrupted by racial or religious 
discrimination.” 

Victory was the purpose just as in the case of the 
B-29. Yet, when the war is over most of us hope to 
take pleasure trips by air in just such giant air liners 
as the B-29. In its own sphere, the F.E.P.C. can be 
made to serve a peacetime purpose. By its record thus 
far, it has proved itself an effective medium in com- 
bating prejudice and bias under the most unfavorable 
conditions. 

Here are some approximate figures that show its 
effectiveness in part. We must stress the words “in 
part” because for every case that has come to the 
attention of the F.E.P.C. there are countless others 
that have been settled privately between employee 
and employer on the strength of the fact that the 
F.E.P.C. is in existence. 

During the three years since its inception, the 
F.E.P.C. has handled more than 20,000 individual 
complaints. It carries a constant case load of some 
2,000, adjusting more than 300 a month. In its 
early days it broke the yoke of discrimination in the 
rapidly growing aircraft industry, filling work benches 
with skilled labor regardless of race, color, or creed. 
That single act alone may eventually prove to have 
shortened the war by months if not years. In the 
South it has exposed to public view the un-American 
tactics of some employers—and some unions, too— 
in their subversive attempt to maintain “white su- 
premacy.” 


Statistics prove in rows of neat figures that the 
F.E.P.C. has been effective far beyond the limited 
powers granted it by a hamstrung Congress, but out 
of this welter of facts one stands out as the best 
recommendation for a permanent organization of 
this kind. 

This is it: F.E.P.C. has obtained the help and co- 
operation of enlightened employers and unions. 

Through its influence with employers and union 
leaders it has done wonders in ironing out local 
difficulties and eliminating sectional prejudices 
against minorities. In its courageous spotlighting of 
racial and religious discrimination it has made the 
American public, or at least most of it, conscious of 
the fact that there cannot be more than one kind of 
American citizen—that laws must apply equally to 
all and that an able worker has the right to a job 
regardless of the church he worships in or the color 


of his skin. 
* * * 


It was Senator Robert Wagner of New York who, 
in urging the establishment of a permanent F.E.P.C., 
made the point that “the problem of justice for the 
Negro is not the concern of the Negro alone. . 
we in America are a nation of minorities and when 
one segment of our population loses the simple 
privileges of our Bill of Rights, we, the others, lose, 
too.” That, in effect, is the purpose of the F.E.P.C. 

A patriotic as well as practical view is taken by 
Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr., of Pennsylvania, who, speak- 
ing in the House last March 22, said in part during 
a discussion on the proposed appropriation of $585,- 
000 for the F.E.P.C.: “Every step we take to show 
all segments of our population that we are not hypo- 
crites, that we are a nation of all the people, and that 
every American is wanted, helps keep everyone 
enthusiastic for our war effort.” Scott goes on to show 
that if “Tojo felt he could corrupt just 1,000 of our 
Negro citizens into saboteurs he would gladly spend 
ten times that amount to enlist them in his cause.” 

The question that Scott leaves unanswered is 
whether he wants to have dissatisfied minorities after 
the war. He and others like him in Congress will 
have their hands full during the rest of the war to 
keep the F.E.P.C. alive, but the movement to make 
it permanent, begun shortly after the F.E.P.C. was 
established, already is winning support from widely 
scattered groups. 

In its Information Service, a weekly news bulletin, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America makes this point: “Interest has been so 
focused on the controversies (of the F.E.P.C.) that 
the public has not realized the amount of construc- 
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tive work that has been done.” The Poll Taxers and 
Christian Fronters notwithstanding, the F.E.P.C. has 
made progress—important progress. 

Last September, for example, it was found that a 
large Northern plant, producing essential war goods, 
employed no Negroes, although qualified workers 
(Negroes) were available and a shortage of labor 
existed. After a charge of discrimination had been 
filed, the matter was taken up with the plant man- 
ager who quickly assented to hiring of Negroes. In 
another instance, a refrigeration firm barred all but 
white Christians in its clerical department, but after 
a word or two from the F.E.P.C., workers of other 
religions and races were hired. Complaints of firms 
refusing to upgrade Negroes, Jews, or aliens were 
handled rapidly, efficiently, and quietly. 

Barring a few diehard firms, peopled by executives 
who simply will never learn, there have been no 
clashes between racial or religious groups after the 
F.E.P.C. has stepped in with its educational program. 
In nearly every instance the common interest created 
by working on the same job has submerged any pos- 
sible resentment of one group toward another. In 
many cases white workers laboring closely for the 
first time at the side of Negroes have discovered (to 
their amazement) that Negroes are as human as the 
rest of us, that their interests are frequently the same, 
and that as workers Negroes or Jews or any other 
minority groups merely want the right to make a liv- 
ing in fair competition with the next man. In a world 
of free enterprise that should be a basic right of every 
person. 

The recently issued booklet, The Races of Man- 
kind, has been a great help in breaking down some 
of the barriers which have created Jim Crow condi- 
tions in labor unions. There, too, the F.E.P.C. has 
wielded a firm hand and has made decided improve- 
ments, aided by leaders in the American Federation 
of Labor and the CIO. In every instance we find the 
F.E.P.C. making progress in overcoming prejudices, 
some as old as mankind itself. 


* * * 


As we approach the end of the war with the 
resultant relocation of millions of workers and the 
return of millions of servicemen, the need for a 
permanent group of this kind becomes more apparent. 

People are quick to take to mechanical changes 
and slow to adopt social innovation. A permanent 
F.E.P.C. would not necessarily have to be a police- 
man when the war is over. It could and should rather 
function as an educational section of the Department 
of Labor, but with powers to enforce its lessons where 
sectional prejudice is too deep-rooted. Where preju- 
dice is the result of ignorance an educational pro- 
gram would be more effective. But where bigotry is 
used for political reasons or for purposes of economic 
exploitation, then a big stick wielded judiciously by 
the F.E.P.C. can become an effective weapon against 
all types of un-American activities. 
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In point of fact the F.E.P.C. as a permanent gov- 
ernment agency would simply be another means of 
enforcing a section of the Bill of Rights. Its educa- 
tional and enforcement functions would bring home 
to every American the fact that to discriminate against 
a citizen because of race, creed, or color is as much 
a crime against the constitution as the denial of free 
speech, or freedom of worship. Our country is no 
longer a land of isolated sections where one group of 
the population is self sufficient. Our culture and our 
commerce are intertwined and no sectional group or 
race has a monopoly on its wealth, labor, or genius. 
Since these facts are not realized by everyone, it 
becomes necessary for a permanent government 
agency to supervise the dissemination of these truths 
and to prevent any group or section from preventing 
their spread. 


The recent defense of racial discrimination on 
Southern railroads does not prove a general attitude 
of disdain for the F.E.P.C. in the South, as some 
people would have us believe. This view is untenable 
after the editorials published in two leading Southern 
dailies. 


The Birmingham Age-Herald expressed the feeling 
of the decent white majority in the South by solidly 
backing the purposes of the F.E.P.C. in a lead edi- 
torial. The Anniston Tzmes, whose editor was presi- 
dent of the Alabama Press Association, also supported 
the F.E.P.C. These editorials were written at a time 
last Summer when the agency was under fire in 
Congress, How can we fail to support a permanent 
agency of this kind when during the height of the 
controversey the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, in an 
editorial, warned that “the only cause for fear is the 
activity of the unscrupulous within our midsts who 
would attempt to panic the rest of us, even as Hitler 
made use of the Jews to achieve his ends.” 


In many places education plus enforcement is 
shattering the race bugaboo. Firms with branches 
in the North that employ Negroes were afraid to 
employ Negroes in their Southern factories. Such 
situations have been and are being eliminated under 
the F.E.P.C. Basically such employment problems 
will be no different when the war is over. Many men 
of good will but faint heart will dodge the fair em- 
ployment question by giving in to local pressure 
groups unless there is a powerful government agency 
to support courageous employers and union leaders. 


The race question touches everyone, Rabbi Wise 
has said over and over again. Fascism feeds on it. 
Simply because our guns and planes and ships are 
killing fascism abroad, it does not mean that the 
basic ingredient, the protoplasm of fascism will die 
here. It must be killed by education, and where 
education fails, legal force must be employed. And 
the only answer to such a dual problem is the already 
experienced and effective F.E.P.C. 
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The Children’s Odyssey 


by Mala Gitlin 


N THE DAY of Rosh Hashana, one month 
after nine hundred Jewish refugee children 
reached Teheran from the Soviet Union, the air 
was pierced by the wailing in the children’s camp. 
It must have started with a small group of children 
and spread all over the camp. Nine hundred chil- 
dren wept—nine hundred children whose years 
ranged from a tender age to late adolescence. The 
young and inexperienced supervisors at first felt lost, 
but common sense end intuitive wisdom prompted 
them to let the children have their cry, tears flowing 
from their own eyes, too. The candy given out to 
the children in celebration of the holiday failed to 
tempt a single one of them. Not one touched it and 
all of it was returned with the request that it be 
sent to their families left behind in Russia without 
food. Such was the Day of Mass Weeping, on the 
threshold of the new life facing the children of 
Teheran. 


Each child came to Teheran after years of wan- 
dering, having experienced every conceivable hard- 
ship connected with the war. If a child was five 
years old when he arrived at the children’s camp, 
it meant that he had grown up during the war years. 
In his eyes the only real world was a world at war, 
life signified flight, and human beings were to 
be regarded as enemies. If he reached Teheran at 
the age of ten or twelve, then his adolescence, lack- 
ing those transitional stages so dear to the psycholo- 
gists, was a sudden maturing which had taken place 
during the war. It seems to me that it is a tragic 
error to speak of the “children” from Teheran— 
the term hardly fits those human minors. The word 
“child” has a connotation of beauty and of a good- 
ness which passes with the passing of childhood 
years. “Pray, give back my childhood”, says the 
Hebrew poet Tchernikhovsky, with the bitterness 
of an adult who recalls the bliss and sunniness of 
his childhood. It would be best not to let the 
Teheran children read those lines, at least not until 
they have had time to adapt to their new life in 
the Land of Israel, and the years have blurred the 
impress of their own unhappy childhood. Only 
then, may such a child be able to imagine the mean- 
ing of Tchernikhovsky’s verse in a spirit of good- 
ness and faith, in the knowledge that there exists 
a childhood different from his own, a childhood 
full of sunshine. Then, he may echo, pray, give 
back his childhood to him who has never had it. 


The war has, indeed, yielded us a whole genera- 
tion of childhoodless children. 


And so it came to pass that in the camp at 
Teheran not even a fleeting smile was seen on the 


lips of a single one of the nine hundred children 
there; that quarreling was their daily meed; that 
they were always on their guard against people, 
and that every friendly person appeared to them as 
a wily enemy disguising his sinister designs by hon- 
eyed words. And so it came to pass that the camp 
at Teheran was made up of nine hundred old men 
and women, sorely tried by life, though their ages 
were nine and ten and fifteen and eighteen years. 

How did it all happen? 

We still lack information, and we are not as 
yet certain of the facts that are known to us. But 
it is very necessary to collate the scattered data 
that we have. On the basis of what the children 
themselves have related here and there, and what 
was recounted by an eye-witness who traveled with 
children during all the war years and was engaged 
in responsible work with them at the camp at 
Teheran, we shall make an attempt to form a pic- 
ture of the children’s Odyssey. 


ARSAW, at the end of October, 1939. In a 

cold night of Polish autumn, the child is taken 
out of his bed, wrapped in a blanket and taken 
along in flight. The train is bombed. Everyone is 
bound for the East, hoping for peace and security 
on the Russian border. The roads are full of people, 
some riding in cars or in horse-drawn carts, others 
making their way on foot. The fugitives are, for 
the most part, people of means, middle-class and 
well-to-do. Many are already dead and many chil. 
dren have lost their parents. Already in this first 
flight the children are used to arouse sympathy. 
Thus, for example, in the busses, parents push their 
children forward so that seated passengers may take 
pity on them and let them have their seats. 

After the Russian occupation the children still 
live with their parents in small towns where the 
situation is full of hardships but not unbearable. 
There is still a family, and the child is still a child. 
But the situation suddenly became much worse 
when the families were deported to places where 
they were set at hard labor. The child living with 
his family in the family camp (known by the gen- 
eral name POSIDLEK). Nearby there is an en- 
campment, LAGRY, for adults, and another, DIET- 
IASLI, for infants up to five years of age. Only 
mothers who have small children are permitted 
to remain at home. Those whose children are eight 
years and older must go to work, and the care of 
the house devolves on the child. That means not 
merely cleaning and cooking and taking care of 
the smaller children, but also providing a liveli- 
hood. 
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The child must find a source of income. He 
chops wood in the forest and sells it at some profit. 
Gradually he learns the best ways of making profit. 
He stands in the queue for bread, salt, and kerosene, 
the staple needs of the household for which he is 
the chief provider. Naturally, in everything per- 
taining to the management of the household the 
child takes an active part and what he says carries 
most weight, and in this role, he, the child of 
twelve, combines the traits of an experienced old 
person and of a child. When his mother finds the 
burden of hard work beyond her endurance, he 
feigns illness, since that is the only way for her to get 
permission to stay home for a day. But that can- 
not last more than a single day, for there is wood 
to be chopped and sold and one must stand in the 
queue. 


(TH THE RELEASE of the families in 1941 

the wave of migration moved southward, to- 
wards the Iranian border. By now the migrants are 
impoverished, miserable, weakened men, women, 
and children. They reach the South of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, where there are no longer any camps and every 
one must shift for himself. Want, misery, squalor 
and disease are rampant. Children take sick. Parents 
die. Now begins the terrible stage of orphanhood. 
By the summer of 1942 about 30% of those who 
had come were dead. There are many cases of death 
having taken away the father, the mother, and the 
brother in a single family, with only a single child 
surviving. Even where adults have survived the 
child has become the only provider of the family, 
and his yoke is much heavier. The adults no longer 
work on the road. They are ignorant of the local 
language, so they cannot find light work, and they 
have no strength for hard labor. The child alone 
must find the family living. 


At night he stands in line to obtain precious 
foodstuffs, such as sugar. Although distributed by 
ration cards, such food is very seldom available. 
When the child does obtain his own and his family’s 
ration, he sells most or all of it on the black market. 
This is the foundation of the family’s subsistence. 
True, illegal trading is dangerous, but that is why 
it is the child who is engaged in it, since children 
are punished more lightly. The little provider is 
exposed to additional and unsuspected perils even 
before he has obtained the precious merchandise. 
In the queue itself, the strongest and the most ruth- 
less who can elbow their way to the front are those 
who get what they want. Of course, the child 
cannot match his strength with the adult standing 
behind him who argues that he, the child, has 
seized his place. The child must have recourse to 
lying to convince the adult that he has been stand- 
ing here for a long time; and if necessary, he will 
point to someone else, quite innocent, as the one 
who pushed his way to the front, before his turn. 
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Sometimes, when he cannot manage to gain his 
point by such lies he feigns sickness to arouse sym- 
pathy in his stronger competitor; and when this, 
too, proves of no avail, the child knows how to 
burst out crying all of a sudden and to say that he 
is an orphan. And since there were so many or- 
phans, such a lie would sometimes have the desired 
effect. In this way the child would “win” and remain 
in the place he had taken. 


The line moves up slowly. If the child is lucky 
and the distribution is not discontinued just as his 
turn arrives, as often happens, the little provider 
obtains his precious sugar late at night or before 
dawn. He runs home, his brain working feverishly. 
He has several customers. To which of them will it 
be most profitable to sell? What price ought he to 
name this time? How much of the sugar ought he 
to save for his own household? 


He passes near his house but instead of entering 
he turns back and goes into a side lane. Better 
to go to his customers immediately and sell all the 
sugar before he gets home. Better this way. It is 
so much less dangerous to sell at night; besides, he 
wants to show his customers how loyal he is to them 
by supplying them with the best of the merchandise 
so early; moreover, if he comes home announcing 
that the sugar has already been sold, there will be 
no argument about the amount to be sold and the 
amount to be left for home use, and, what is most 
important, he will not have to bear that inquiring 
look in the eyes of his younger brother when tea 
is served. He knows quite well by now what streets 
to avoid, so as not to meet a policeman, and what 
expression to assume when meeting one. And if 
everything passes safely, he sells the sugar and buys 
more bread for the family. This, too, has to be 
bought secretly. 

But it happens sometimes that the child is ap- 
prehended while transacting his business, or he is 
denounced, and the police arrest him. Then comes 
the penalty. The child stands alone, face to face 
with the law. His parents, if he has any, cannot 
interfere, because they “know nothing” about the 
whole matter. Children are subject to less severe 
penalties than adults, that is the only advantage 
of his childhood. He submits to the punishment, 
goes back to his business and tries to be more care- 
ful in the future. 


: ene LIFE was but one stage in the child’s 
migrations. It lasted for about six months, until 
the Polish evacuation. Then came a period which 
imprinted itself on the child’s memory because 
of his dread of being drafted into the kolkhoz. The 
child knew well what was in store for him if he and 
his family were deported to a kolkhoz. He heard 
that for leaving one’s work at the kolkhoz one was 
liable to several years’ imprisonment; that people 
there ate little and worked extremely hard—and 
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he knew how unfit his parents were for physical 
labor. But above all was the consciousness that it 
meant isolation from the mass of migrant Jews, and 
thus the loss of one’s only hope of ever leaving Rus- 
sian territory. 


It was approximately at that time that permission 
was granted to transfer Polish orphanages to 
Teheran. That was in the summer of 1942. Then 
began a horrid chapter which was short enough, 
but whose effects on the child are likely to.last for 
life. It began with the parting from the child’s 
family. Until then, even amid untold hardships, 
there was still a family attachment. Now it had 
to be discontinued. The older generation and the 
younger were to part, mothers to be separated from 
their children, the latter to go away to take up 
a new life, the former to be left to an unknown fate. 


In view of their experiences, it is small wonder 
if many parents were anxious that at least their 
children should be sent to Teheran. Many a mother 
seized upon news about the orphans being trans- 
ferred there as a sign from heaven. Jewish mothers 
sat late at night, sewing the name and birthplace 
of their sleeping child and the name of their nearest 
relative, in America or in Palestine, onto the child’s 
coat so that the good man or woman who might 
some day adopt their child would know whose 
child it is. With hearts turned to stone, the mothers 
sent their children out of a morning into the street: 
“Remember, for them you are an orphan, a Jewish 
orphan, don’t forget.” And the child walks out 
crying, not because he is alone, but because he knows 
he has to cry; because by crying he can get himself 
taken into the orphanage, whence the way leads to 
Teheran. The child cries, repeating the stories he 
has learned: how his mother died in the epidemic, 
and how his father was shot; and he keeps on re- 
peating the stories until the policeman admits him 
into the gates of the Orphanage which is to redeem 
him. 

Inside the orphanage there are many hundreds 
of children like himself, big and small, Jewish and 
Christian, orphaned of both parents, orphaned 
of one parent, and pseudo-orphans. The child is 
careful. It is part of his acquired wisdom that cau- 
tion and reticence are paramount qualities. All his 
comrades in the institution are silent like himself. 
Not far from him there is a child he knows whose 
parents are also alive, but the two exchange not 
a single word, as though they had never known each 
other. At the end of the table sits a little Jewish 
girl with a small crucifix hanging from her neck; 
but he pretends not to pay any attention to her. 
He and the rest of the Jewish boys always try to 
manage not to be sent to the shower bath with 
the Christian boys. But among themselves they do 
not discuss it and do not converse at all. In the 
shower bath they do their washing in silence and in 
haste, and leave. 
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EHERAN. What will this new and unknown 

place bring for them? What is all this talk 
about another journey to Palestine, and what is to 
be their fate over there? Who are all these people 
who claim to be concerned about the refugee child 
and wish, as they say, to take care of him, people 
who treat him as if he were actually a child? The 
unknown arouses misgivings and suspicion. 


Through all this confusion of the days in 
Teheran, the child entrenched himself within a 
thick protective armor of suspicion, just as lying 
and tell tales were protective devices in the queue 
in the small Russian town, or the trick of weeping 
and the story about his dead parents. The constant 
quarrels among the children and their thefts from 
one another, all of them were devices of self-pro- 
tection against the insecurity of every day as it 
came, of every succeeding moment even. And if 
the child had a morsel of bread in his hand at the 
moment, why should he believe that he would have 
enough bread to eat tomorrow as well? Was it 
not safer to take the morsel and place it under the 
pillow, feeling its hard presence there all night? 
Did it not hold the promise of a day of plenty and 
security and a bracing feeling in the morning upon 
getting up? And as for the promises of the super- 
visor, he cannot possibly be any better than those 
grown ups who pushed him from his place as he 
stood in line to receive food for his family. 


The family. 


Only at Teheran has it become clear to the child 
what is the true meaning of his coming there, with 
all its terrible consequences. Only now has he real- 
ized what he could not have realized before enter- 
ing the orphanage in Russia, when the hope of 
reaching Teheran was uppermost in his mind. It 
has now become clear to him that he has been 
entirely severed from his family, that he has saved 
his own life and abandoned his family, and that 
he may have been left alone in all the world. This 
confusion of emotions together with lack of cer- 
tainty and exaggerated suspicion are psychological 
and social forces within a child’s mind with poten- 
tialities of a particularly destructive nature. Still, a 
child remains a child. In spite of everything, the 
faith persists within him that there are people who 
have it in their power to help him if they so desire. 
Such a man, for example, is Mr. Polish Minister. 
And there began a nervous activity of writing letters 
to Mr. Minister. 


“To the Mimister Kons Dear Mr. Minister,” 
writes a nine year old boy, “I implore you very much 
to send papers to my mother so that she may be 
able to come to me. My daddy is dead and my 
sister is dead. My mother is left all alone. She is 
sick and she has nothing to eat. I don’t know if 
she even has a place to live in. Please send her 
papers so that she should be able to come to me.” 
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The supervisors sent every letter. The Polish 
Minister received hundreds of such letters. 

Perhaps now, with the help of this imperfect 
description, we may understand the meaning of the 
nine hundred voices wailing in the Jewish chil- 
dren’s camp at Teheran last Rosh Hashana, a wail- 
ing which no one who has heard it will ever be able to 
forget. 


I T HAS BEEN many months now since the chil- 

dren from Teheran arrived in Palestine. They 
were welcomed with open arms and with much 
love, and offered shelter by agricultural settlements 
and educational institutions all over the country. 
We are now in receipt of letters and reports from 
Palestine teachers and youth leaders about the first 
reaction of the children upon reaching the settle- 
ments, and about the slow change in their attitude 
towards their new life. At first they had to over- 
come the fear of the “Palestine kolkhoz” as 
these children called the kvutza and the kibbutz. 
The flowers and “lavishly” set tables of our farm 
settlements overawed the little guests, and filled 
them with misgivings that perhaps all this was not 
meant for them, and that perhaps they ought not to 
partake of it. 

Members of various settlements were sent to 
work for a certain period of time among the chil- 
dren from Teheran. The children could not be 
made to believe that these people had come of their 
own free will, that they had left their own children 
and come to them, because they were more in need 
of attention than those other children. No such 
“fairy tales” could be told to them, they kept re- 
peating; these people must have come because they 
had been ordered to do so on pain of being expelled 
from the “kolkhoz” by the management and deprived 
of their share in it. One teacher relates that she 
made no attempt to convince them that they were 
wrong, knowing that only experience would prove 
the truth to them. One day the group went on a 
visit to the teacher’s home village. They observed 
the happy meeting between herself and her com- 
rades; they saw how everyone laid aside his tools 
and came running towards her as soon as she was 
seen approaching with the group of children under 
her care. She took them to the children’s house 
where they saw how her own baby rejoiced at seeing 
his mother, and they saw the rest of the children 
welcome her. Then they saw her take leave of her 
child and her husband and the rest of her com- 
rades, and return with them. They kept silent. That 
evening a little girl asked her again: “Why did you 
leave your child and come to work with us?” 
She answered as she had several weeks earlier: 
“At this moment my help is more necessary for 
you than for my child, that is why I have come to 
work with you.” The little girl was quiet. It was 
a moment of considerable progress. At first she 
had not believed, now she failed to understand. 
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Of course, she failed to understand. She could 
not understand that this meeting between herself 
and the Palestinian nurse represented a meeting of 
two different worlds. One, the world of the beaten 
and the hounded, fighting out of fear; the other, 
the creative, the producer, the cultivator, who fights 
out of faith. The little girl’s world is the world of 
blind force suddenly thrust upon her from the out- 
side, without any choice on her part. The world 
of the nurse is one of her own choosing, which she 
has shaped into part of herself—and this child of 
Teheran is part of her world. For without the 
child of Teheran, her world is incomplete. Her 
desire to take care of this child or to adopt him 
does not stem from mere pity or generosity. And 
the whole Yishuv in Palestine has the same atti- 
tude. She and her comrades need this child from 
Teheran, just as the whole Yishuv needs all the 
children from Teheran, and all those who, to our 
great sorrow, were unable to come to Teheran. 


A WOMAN from one of the agricultural settle- 
ments who went to work with the children 
from Teheran at their camp in Atlit (the last camp 
they lived in before being sent at last to their 
permanent homes), writes: 

“, . . I have observed the children during these 
days. What is it they need, what do they require 
of us? . . . Most of these children experienced the 
shock of being uprooted from their home, family, 
and normal life during their very early childhood, 
before they had time to learn a language properly 
or to acquire the most elementary knowledge and 
the primary values of civilized life. The only thing 
they managed to learn during their protracted mi- 
grations is “geography.” ... The war years deprived 
the children of school, of a parental home, of books 
—giving them instead the burden of earning a live- 
lihood, and hard work. The children are keenly 
aware of what they have lost and they show a de- 
sire—one may well say, a passion—for studies, in 
order to achieve what they lack. If we could but rid 
them of their fear, we should be able to call into 
being within them positive values and a devotion 
to the land of such an extent that it would become 
a blessing for the Homeland. . . . A quiet life of 
work, study, and security is needed to heal their 
souls and to encourage them.” .. . 

“To heal their souls.” The people of the Home- 
land know that these children have suffered not 
alone from physical deterioration; and it is well 
that they know it. For the Homeland holds the cure 
for the mental and emotional ailments of the chil- 
dren. Every settlement, especially the rural settle- 
ments, opens to the Teheran children numerous op- 
portunities for a new and rich life. The combina- 
tion of work and study in the rural school is, in 
my view, the most suitable system for the recupera- 
tion of these children. 
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Jewish Risorgimento 


by Bertha Badt-Strauss 


ws E JEWS have been having a pretty good time 

of it here in Italy!” said the young student from 
Fiume whom we met in Rome less than two decades 
ago; more than two centuries ago, as it might seem 
to-day. We had made his acquaintance at the well- 
known Jewish restaurant where two generations of 
tourists had been in the habit of coming for the 
famous Carciofi alla giudea (Artichokes served in 
Jewish fashion.) The student let his favorite dish 
cool on his plate while explaining to us his rather 
startling words. 

“You see, in the first place there are not very 
many of us in this country; you know that quan- 
tities have a lot to do with the awakening of anti- 
Semitism which, I am happy to say, seems almost 
unknown here. Secondly, we look almost like every- 
one else, though our beggars do whine in a chant 
slightly different from that of little Giuseppe or 
Pietro. After all, we have been here for ever so 
many centuries, longer than most of the native sons 
whom you meet in the streets of Rome. I suppose 
you were shown the celebrated spot on the Forum 
Romanum—tright near the marble columns of the 
Castor Temple—where our ancestors bewailed the 
cruel death of their great friend and protector Caius 
Julius Caesar: they did not leave it for many con- 
secutive days or nights, as some of the ancient his- 
torians tell us. In those days Judaism was considered 
a ‘religio licita’ here in Rome, a creed officially 
acknowledged by the state. 

“In a later period, of course, we suffered all the 
vicissitudes of the Middle Ages here in this country. 
Gloomy Pope Paolo IV Caraffa drove us into the 
Ghetto. The Piazza delle Scuole where we built 
all our synagogues and schools is still there to tell 
you the story of it. It is true, also, that the Pantheon 
was the scene of one of those famous discussions be- 
tween the Jesuit and the Marrano, predestined to 
end with the condemnation of the Jew, as all such 
discussions were; and that pyres flamed in the Campo 
dei Fiori where you buy your antiques and flowers 
to-day. Still, the Roman Jews have always been 
part and parcel of Roman folklore and history. Did 
you ever hear the strange story of the Pope from the 
Ghetto?-—He was Anacletus II Pierleone, whose 
magnificent family house tourists used to admire near 
the Marcellus-Theatre. And Jewish legend added 
a sort of ‘happy ending’ to the weird story of a child 
kidnapped by his Gentile nurse and raised in a con- 
vent. They told of one Rabbi Simon who was sent 
to Rome from Mayence in Germany to the Pope 
for aid in a time of persecution. And the Pope 


recognized the messenger as his own father by a 
chess trick known only to his family. There was a 
rumor that thereafter the Pope withdrew from the 
world and secretly returned to Judaism.” 


Thus spoke the student from Fiume, and finally 
returned to his favorite dish. But we were fortunate 
enough to see something similar to this naive legend 
of our ancestors actually happening in our days: 
proof that miracles still occur. Ever since the new 
Italy had opened the gates of the Ghetto and released 
the Jew in 1870, Jews had been basking in the sun 
of their new freedom, enjoying civic equality, and 
gladly fulfilling all their new civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities. Almost too gladly during the last 
decades of the nineteenth century, Italian Jewry fell 
into the well-known pattern of Israel’s millennial 
experience in the Diaspora. They tended every vine- 
yard except their own vineyard. They used to brag 
about their sixty-odd university professors (some of 
them famous all over the world), about their mayors 
and college deans and high government officials. 
But there was many a Jew in Italy at this time who 
remembered his Judaism only twice during his life: 
when he married and when he died. Those were the 
days when a Jewish Minister of State, the famous 
Luigi Luzzati uttered the well-known confession: “I 
am a Pantheist by conviction, a Christian in my heart 
of hearts, and a Jew when you attack me for my 
Jewishness.” 

All this gradually changed when Zionism came to 
Italy. Italian soil, enriched by historical reminis- 
cences, had already brought forth in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the first modern Jewish 
nationalist, the famous “SHADAL”, Samuel David 
Luzzatto, an enthusiastic student of the medieval 
poet Judah Halevi and himself the “father of neo- 
Hebrew poetry,” as Bialik called him. But while 
Luzzatto’s early words of challenge, addressed to 
the German-Jewish historian Jost, remained unheard, 
Theodor Herzl’s later message, addressed to the Jews 
of Italy, found open ears and eager hearts. There 
were some true “messengers of the people” in Italian 
pulpits at this time. First and foremost among them 
was the well-beloved S. D. Margulies, who had served 
as “Rabbino Maggiore” in Florence for thirty-two 
years when he died in 1922. Marguiles united 
critical scholarship with burning enthusiasm. He 
succeeded in creating in Florence an active and stim- 
ulating center of Jewish affairs. He gave something 
valuable to every great Jewish movement of his 
lifetime. He came from Alliance Israelite Universelle 
to the World Zionist Organization; and it was his in- 
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fluence which brought the lost sons of Italian Jewry 
back to their ancient fold. It was by his work on 
behalf of Jewish education both for the layman and 
the rabbi, that this regeneration was brought about. 
In his lifetime, the Collegio Rabbinico in Rome 
moved to Florence (1889); he became the teacher 
of all, or nearly all, the rabbis in the larger Italian 
centers of Judaism. 


But Margulies also taught laymen; and it was this 
part of his work which especially has lived on into 
the altered world of to-day—a world, however, which 
is perhaps more in need of his scholarly advice than 
was his own rather peaceful world of the nineties. 
There were three friends, Pacifici, Cirro Glass, and 
Prato, among his disciples who, each in his own way, 
contributed to a sort of Jewish revival which added 
its own peculiar facets to the response to Herzlian 
Zionism. They tried to fulfill an often neglected ap- 
peal of Herzl’s: “Return to Jewish life before you re- 
turn to Jewish soil!” 


Together, they worked out a new program of 
Zionism, or of Jewish nationalism, as they preferred 
to call it. Some of them, like Franz Rosenzweig 
in Germany, came from well-educated, liberal 
Jewish homes where Judaism was considered al- 
most “a family affliction” in Herzl’s mocking 
phrase. After having experienced the influence 
of Margulies, the great Jewish educator, they 
had to stop and ask themselves: What is all this 
about? Their study of Jewish ideas and ideals and 
history made them what their friends wonderingly 
called “Ebrei arrabiati” (fanatical Jews). This “fa- 
naticism” did not permit them to be satisfied with 
trying to propagate Jewish ethics, thus fulfilling 
“Israel’s mission” in the world. They were fascinated 
with the great system of Jewish life which the Jews 
of all the centuries past had built in order to keep 
their creed alive; they could not help admiring its 
lone grandeur. However, they did more: they tried 
to accept it in all its monumental dignity, and to live 
it. This was what Pacifici used to call “The Integrity 
of Judaism”; that is why he called his book in which 
he tried to define their viewpoint “Israele Unica” and 
his friends the “Integral Jews.” “All this system of 
laws and customs is the life-work of the Jewish soul,” 
Cirro Glass told me when I saw him in Rome in 
1928. These Italian Zionists were traditional Jews, 
not in spite of their nationalism, but because of their 
nationalism. 


“The Torah is the portable homeland of the Jew,” 
said Heine, one hundred years ago. But while Heine 
regained his Jewish heritage only by his return to 
the world of Jewish thought, these Italian “home- 
comers” did not rest satisfied until they had entered 
into the house of Jewish life. 


This writer was fortunate enough to see with her 
own eyes how one of them, the Benjamin of the 
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crew, Cirro Glass, contrived in building his own life 
according to the neo-Jewish persuasion. Everybody 
in Rome knew his lovely house in Via Nomentana 
where he and his attractive young wife had estab- 
lished a center of Jewish hospitality and good cheer 


.for all the Jewish boys who came to Rome. We shall 


never forget how the tall, handsome youth donned 
his embroidered Sephardic skull-cap to chant the 
“Birkat Hamazon” after dinner in his own peculiar 
rhythm. Next morning, we visited the young editor 
in his office, in an ancient Roman palace near the 
Foro Traiano. 

From his windows one looked down on the marble 
columns of antiquity embedded in luscious green 
bushes with red poppies here and there like drops of 
blood. But in Cirro Glass’ study, there was no trace 
of nostalgia for a past gone long ago; everything 
foretold a future crammed with new enterprises for 
the Renaissance of Italian Judaism. Glass unfolded 
to me some of his plans for his newly established 
publishing house “Israel.” He intended to issue a 
series of popular biographies dealing with the Jewish 
heroes of the past. At that very time, a Florentine 
philosopher was busy preparing a biography of Moses 
Mendelssohn; another of his friends was about to 
publish a book on Heinrich Heine. The famous 
Italian economist, Luigi Luzzatti, had promised to 
give them one of his books for publication. And of 
course, last but not least; there was the forthcoming 
Pacifici book “L’Israele Unica.” 


Everything seemed to promise new life and new 
hope to the Italian revivalist Jews on that memorable 
day in June 1928. “Till we meet again! Lehitraot!” 
And he waved his hand from the staircase when we 
left. Some weeks later we stood aghast when the 
terrible news came of Cirro Glass’ sudden death, the 
result of an accident. Some years later we were even 
more shocked at the almost unbelievable news that 
Il Duce had suddenly discovered his own affinity to 
his German comrade’s racial theories. Not long 
before, he had publicly attested the infallible truth 
of the law from Mount Sinai; now the Jews were 
dismissed from all the important positions which 
they had proudly held for ever so long. The deceptive 
phase of security in the history of the Italian Jews 
was dead and gone. Their fate began to fall into 
the well-known pattern of Jewish experience in the 
Diaspora. Will they ever return to similar days of 
rest after the liberation of Italy by the powers of 
democracy? 


There was only one remnant of the past which 
was not lost in those days of turmoil. Italian Jewish 
youth did not lose its only recently discovered heri- 
tage. Pacifici and many of his friends went to Pales- 
tine, where he is now a Professor of Jewish Phi- 
losophy at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. So 
the grain sowed by the young Italian Jewish revival- 
ists in the twenties bears fruit after all. 
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The Palestine Jewish Units In Italy 


by Moshe Shertok 


From a radio address by the head of the Jewish 
Agency Political Department upon his return from a 
vistt to Italy. 


I WAS IN Italy for eleven days. From the day I dis- 
embarked in Bari on April 11 till I left from 
Naples on April 25, I spent day and night among 
Palestinian Jews. Never have I experienced anything 
so strange and wonderful: it was as though a com- 
plete section of our Paiestinian Jewish life had been 
transplanted to a strange place, where it continued to 
flourish powerfully and beautifully. In all earlier 
ages, Jews have been exiled from Palestine, while 
others returned to the land. But the thousands who 
today have left the country went not as exiles but as 
liberators, not as weak victims but as strong rescuers, 
not in submission to fate but as volunteers for a mis- 
sion—to fight shoulder to shoulder with the men of 
other nations against the enemy of all the world. For 
the first time in thousands of years, Jews soldiers 
have appeared on the field of battle as the men of a 
rooted people. They proclaim the beginning of our 
national rebirth, and by their devotion to duty they 
lay claim to our right as one of the United Nations. 

Small as their number is among the Allied forces, 
the organization of Jewish units has enabled the Jew- 
ish soldiers to leave a distinct impression of their spe- 
cial qualities. The Star of David is painted in blue 
and white on their machines. “Palestine” is sewed 
upon their shoulders. Though there are ten times as 
many Jews scattered among the various Allied 
armies, only the Palestinian units make a distinct 
impression. 

I visited all the units in Italy. Except for the group 
of women auxiliaries, they are all commanded by 
Palestinian officers, three of whom are native-born, 
and two of whom rose from the ranks to the position 
of major. They are all healthy and look well. Many 
of my own good friends, at least, have noticeably im- 
proved in health and appearance. Most of the units 
are in barracks, the rest in tents. Wherever they are, 
each unit is a true reflection of our Palestinian life- 
forms. 

* * * 

I first visited the broad encampment of a transport 
unit. The commander is a former member of the 
“Egged” cooperative bus company. Machines bearing 
the Star of David insignia pass in and out. There is 
great tumult and activity in the shops. The reputa- 
tion of the unit is such that the Headquarters Staff 
send it all their cars for repair. The office staff works 
busily. Officers and ensigns hurry on urgent missions. 
In a large reading room, a few drivers of the night 
watch take their ease. The library is in charge of one 


of the early settlers of our labor colonization, a man 
who developed the vision of the large collective set- 
tlement. Gradually one perceives the rhythm of the 
group’s activity. One is surrounded by men who have 
been in service for three, four, and five years. Sharp 
orders rings in the air, brisk calls of “Good morn- 
ing!” “Yes, Sir!”, The Hebrew language prevails— 
in commands, signposts, wall bulletin, and painted 
signs. The pride of the unit are its chorus and orches- 
tra. Their fame is widespread, and when I visited the 
unit they were preparing a performance to be given 
at the Opera House before a large audience from all 
the Allied armies. 


Another transport unit was headed by a Jerusalem 
boy who had graduated from an English university. 
This was my first visit to the unit, even though it was 
four years old. All that time it had been in the Lib- 
yan desert. The unit had done vital work in the cam- 
paigns—both in retreat and on the offensive. When 
they were sent to Italy, the soldiers had not seen Pal- 
estine for two years. They know full well they have a 
long road to travel before they return. For some 
reason the unit was certain they would be the first of 
our men to enter Rome, and they were already plan- 
ning to pass in review by the Arch of Titus. 


I remember particularly a visit with a unit assigned 
to a special technical function at the front. The 
group was divided into a number of teams. The com- 
mander, a Tel Aviv municipal engineer who gradu- 
ated from the “Herzlia” school, took me in his car to 
a point fifteen miles from the front. At nightfall all 
teams that were free to do so gathered on a hill slope 
in the open air. One team had not come at a late 
hour, and finally we learned that at the last moment 
they had been called in for an urgent night assign- 
ment. During the talk, while watching the faces of 
my young audience, I sought in vain for traces of the 
shattering effect of the bombing, strafing, and shell- 
ing they had experienced. To that time they had 
been fortunate enough not to lose a single man. But 
it is certain that they too will travel a long road 
before returning. The unit belongs to the Eighth 
Army and proudly wears, together with that Army’s 
emblem, the insignia of their country. 


In one city in the center of the liberated area, far 
from any danger zone, I met a group of twenty-five 
of our women auxiliaries, the PATS. One of them 
made me promise to remember them to their fam- 
ilies when I spoke on the radio. I am now keeping 
that promise. In truth, they all look excellently. 
They are well housed, and Palestinian Jewish soldiers 
from far and near as well as American Jewish boys 
are frequent visitors. Near the town is a tent en- 
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campment of a Palestine engineers’ unit. After I had 
talked with the PATS at their camp, they were per- 
mitted to make the trip to the engineer encampment 
to be part of my audience there. 

There is one problem that worries practically all 
the encampments. At the PATS camp, one girl said 
to me, “I am a German immigrant. I came to Pales- 
tine alone. I am single and have no parents. I left a 
good position in order to enlist. What will happen 
when I return? I know, of course, that you cannot 
promise me another position here and now. But will 
there be anyone to deal with such a problem, anyone 
to whom I can turn?” The same problem disturbs all 
the Palestinian units. In each unit groups have or- 
ganized and plan to settle on the soil. I remember 
that in an infantry unit I once visited in North Africa, 
280 out of 900 men belonged to such settlement 
groups; and that was in addition to the large number 
of recruits who came from already estabished farm 
settements. But there are other sodiers who do not 
have such plans. Our appeal for volunteers implies 
large-scale community assistance to our recruits after 
the war. Our soldiers certainly deserve this all the 
more in that their enlistment turned into so provi- 
dential a support for Jewish internees, as happened in 
Italy. 


* * * 


Much has already been reported concerning the re- 
habilitation work by Palestinian soldiers among in- 
ternees and liberated Jews. Since the impressive scale 
of the accomplishment of Jewish soldiers in this field 
is already somewhat known, it may be even more in 
place to stress that the men of our units are, first and 
foremost, soldiers who carry out every demand of 
military discipline, and who tirelessly, devotedly, and 
successfully perform their military duties. Their skill, 
efficiency, and discipline have won the recognition of 
high officers. A section commander in Italy told me: 
“Your units are the best in my section. Their educa- 
tion is far higher than the army average. Their dis- 
cipline is exemplary. There is no such thing as 
drunkenness among them. I couldn’t wish for better 
soldiers.” At another section command post, too, I 
heard the service and deportment of our soldiers 
praised. A certain officer once came to one of our 
North African units which I visited on my way home 
from Italy. His plan called for a ten minute inspec- 
tion; he stayed for three-quarters of an hour, because 
he was so interested by the internal organization of 
the camp. What caught his attention was not only 
their military smartness and efficiency, but their edu- 
cational plan, their artistic interests, the men them- 
selves. 

Thus, what our men did in rehabilitating refugees 
was done in their free hours, on furlough, in haste 
and under pressure, by men who carried the full bur- 
den of military duties. With tremendous initiative 
our men sought out individual refugees over the 
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whole length and breadth of the land, and organized 
an ambitious program of relief. They brought tidings 
of liberation to internees and renewed their bond 
with Palestine. Our soldiers set aside part of their 
own rations to feed the needy and gave their shirts to 
clothe them. Out of their own pay, the Jewish 
soldiers raised funds for relief, and for work and re- 
training projects. They created a new community 
spirit among the refugees. They devoted all their 
human understanding, social experience, managerial 
skill, and education to the work. In short, they came 
in the spirit of national responsibility, as the repre- 
sentatives of Palestine Jewry, to the first part of 
Europe where survivors of the decimated European 
Jews were saved from annihilation. Thereby they 
realized a dream which was implicit in our recruiting 
drive from its beginning. 

There is not a single Jewish unit which does not 
employ refugees in its various services; but many 
units do much more. In one repair shop I found a 
group of wonderful boys, twelve to fourteen years 
old, who had been adepted by the soldiers for the 
duration. They spend half-days working as appren- 
tices in the shop, and for half a day they study. In 
that same place, a young soldier approached me and 
introduced his father who was employed there as a 
laborer. The boy had come to Palestine from Ger- 
many with the Youth Aliya. In Italy he found his 
father who had been left behind in Germany, had 
passed through the seven cycles of Hell in concentra- 
tion camps, escaped, and was interned in Italy until 
liberated. Father and son had a simple request: if I 
should return to England, would I seek out their wife 
and mother and tell her I had seen them alive and re- 
united? 

The crowning achievement of our soldiers are 
their retraining farms. It was incredible. There are 
four groups in training, two of young people, two of 
adults, on neglected Italian properties. The men 
have organized these groups on the lines of collective 
living, the study of Hebrew, systematic work, and 
psychic and physical recuperation. All this was done 
on the initiative and through the contributions of 
soldiers. Boys and girls were delivered from enforced 
idleness to labor, from confinement to the open fields, 
from helpless depression to the joy of production. 
Their lives have been given direction. 

In the internment camps and among the scattered 
refugee groups the advice of our soldiers is eagerly 
sought after. From organizing craft cooperatives 
whose products are bought by our units, to providing 
Hebrew text books and homemade song books—in 
everything our soldiers are active participants. The 
very organization of the refugees draws its strength 
from their moral authority. To be sure, the Zionists 
among the refugees successfully maintained their 
organization through years of flight and internment 
camps. But their strength was redoubled by the bond 
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which was created between the soldiers and the 
refugees. Today Zionist education is being conducted 
in all the camps, branches of WIZO (Women’s 
International Zionist Organization) exist, and work 
is being done for the Jewish National Fund. 


* * * 


Of 5,500 Jewish refugees in the liberated area less 
than 2,000 are now in internment camps. The rest 
are scattered and have found commercial employ- 
ment. I visited the three main camps, one near Bari, 
one near Santa Maria in the heel of Italy, and one at 
Ferramonte di Tarsio. Ferramonte, the best equipped 
camp, was taken over from the Italians. The refu- 
gees, by the way, are full of gratitude to the Italian 
people, including their minor officials, for their hu- 
mane attitude. At present, they are under the care of 
Military Government. The British and American 
officers in charge fully understand that only a per- 
manent haven, not relief and temporary shelter, 
solves their problem. Under the best conditions, the 
life of a refugee is one of persistent depression, espe- 
cially in a temporary camp. At this time the first 
group of about five hundred persons with visas for 
Palestine is being organized. Those fortunate enough 
to be included are awaiting the day of departure im- 
patiently. Others hope to get additional visas. Many 
have grown-up children, and some even wives and 
infants in Palestine. 


In all the camps and wherever else refugees are 
encountered, one is overwhelmed by their gratitude 
for our soldiers’ faithful, generous, and. understanding 
assistance. I doubt whether the name of the Palestin- 
ian soldier enjoys as much respect anywhere else in 
the world as in those Italian camps; whether any 
other Jewish group is as well qualified to appreciate 
the significance of our Palestinian voluntary mobili- 
zation as those refugees. I have seen the esteem with 
which our men are regarded by their non-Jewish 
comrades, the love and gratitude of the refugees to- 
wards them, the deep impression they have made on 
other Jewish soldiers in the Allied armies—and I 
thought: these marks of recognition belong to all our 
volunteers wherever they serve. It is a mere accident 
that only the present group of Palestine soldiers, that 
these and no other units were assigned to Italy. All 
our units, all our volunteers—wherever they may be, 
abroad or at home, from the Persian ports to Tripoli 
—all share in the achievement and the honor. What 
would have happened if the Jews in Palestine, by 
some stroke of ill fortune, had not undertaken this 
vast campaign of voluntary mobilization? What if 
we had not fought successfully for the organization 
of most of our men in Jewish units? 

* * * 


I must conclude. I will relate only one more in- 


cident. I arrived in Ferramonte late in the evening. 
For some reason, we followed a very roundabout 
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route and even in a speedy, light jeep the trip took 
eleven hours. A captain, formerly a member of the 
“Hamanhig” cooperative bus company in Tel Aviv, 
drove the whole way himself without relief. Upon 
arrival, we found that most of the Jews in the camp 
—they number 800—had assembled in general 
meeting to greet me. The meeting lasted until after 
midnight. In the morning I made a tour of the camp 
and its various institutions. There, as well as in Santa 
Maria and elsewhere, I saw the children of our 
people. 

Where were these children born? 

This is the story: the camp includes the members 
of two groups of refugees who once took ship for 
Palestine without visas. One boat was wrecked at sea 
somewhere on a desolate Aegean island. The passen- 
gers were saved. They were taken to Rhodes and im- 
prisoned for two years. Then they were removed to 
Ferramonte. An order of deportation to Poland long 
hung over their head, but was not issued. The other 
group reached Benghazi. They tried to find a way 
from there to Palestine but were not permitted be- 
cause war broke out; they too were sent back to Italy. 
On all these journeys and in all the ports, children 
were born: on vessels, in Rhodes, in Benghazi, and in 
Ferramonte. I saw them, and was told where each 
one was born. I still cannot understand how Jewish 
mothers were able to rear these children of wander- 
ing and internment—through perils, congestion, and 
dire want. 

That morning at Ferramonte I saw this spectacle: 
a car came from one of the Jewish units to fetch a 
group of refugees to work on a military project. As 
the machine with the Star of David appeared, it was 
immediately covered with a swarm of gleeful, shout- 
ing tots. The driver stood in his machine, bronzed, 
powerful, broad-shouldered, and with a beaming face. 
The children clambered upon the car and the driver, 
felt in his pocket for candy, climbed into his arms 
and on his shoulders, clung to him on all sides. He 
stood, braced and happy, in the midst of the mob of 
youngsters, all brimful of energy and life. 


I did not know him, nor did I ask who he was. He 
seemed at that moment like the unknown Jewish 
Soldier, the hero of this suffering and fighting age in 
Israel. The children seemed like symbols of all the 
wandering children of. Israel, rescued from the 
slaughter in ghettos, hiding in Polish forests, shelt- 
ered by kindly non-Jews all over Europe—and, after 
all the horrors they had witnessed, still remaining in 
their innocence and beauty the harbingers of a hap- 
pier future. And it seemed to me that, at any mo- 
ment, the Unknown Driver would take his place at 
the wheel of the car with the Star of David, and drive 
it over hill and dale, splitting the sea like a sword, 
and would bring the children of our people’s future, 
the precious remnants of our hopes, safely into the 
gates of the Homeland. 
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British Labor and the Jewish Problem 


by The Right Hon. Arthur Greenwood, M.P. 
Acting Leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party 


HE BRITISH LABOR PARTY can claim credit for 

having never allowed itself to be complacent in 
regard to the Jewish problem. It always loathed anti- 
Semitism; it always fought, and always will fight, this 
most contemptible example of race-hatred and mi- 
nority-baiting; not only because it is unjust, cruel, in- 
human, but because it has always served as a smoke 
screen for reactionary forces whose hatred and malice 
do not stop at the Jews and are directed against all 
progress and especially against Labor and Socialism. 


Need one dwell on this aspect of anti-Semitism 
after the lesson of Fascism and Nazism? Is there still 
anyone so blind as not to see that the enemy of the 
Jewish people is, too, the enemy of mankind? But 
we Cannot stop at that. Of course, there can be no 
salvation for the Jews until the enemy of mankind is 
wholly crushed. Hitler’s defeat is an indispensable 
pre-condition for the solution of any of the great 
world problems; in itself, however, it does not con- 
stitute a solution. The same applies to the Jewish 
problem. Since the first World War we of the British 
Labor Party have come to see the truth of the concept 
that the root of the trouble lies in the homelessness 
of the Jewish people, and that in order to remedy it 
that people must be given the chance to rebuild its 
National Home in the Land of Israel. Of course, 
Jews everywhere must enjoy full equality of rights 
and opportunities as citizens of the countries in which 
they live; Jewish communities must have the right to 
maintain their identity and tradition and to develop 
their group life in the sphere of culture, religion, and 
historical inheritance. But all this cannot replace the 
necessity for allowing, and indeed helping, the Jew- 
ish people to re-establish its status of full -equality 
among the nations of the world by reconstituting 
Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth. Only thus can 
the position of Jews in the world become normal 
again. 

This does not mean that Jews should be in any 
way compelled or pressed to emigrate from the coun- 
tries in which they now live. Nor will it be necessary. 
After what the Jewish people has gone through ow- 
ing to Hitler’s bestial policy of extermination, the 
urge to achieve a fundamental change by immigra- 
tion into Palestine will be greater in the near future 
than it has ever been. 

Here I should like to say a few words about the 
Labor Party’s latest pronouncement on the Palestine 
problem. It is the fourth time during this war, and 
indeed since the Party joined the Government, that 
we deal. with this problem (1940, 1942, 1943, 
1944). This shows clearly enough the degree of im- 


portance which we attach to it. This year’s statement 
by the Executive should be read in conjunction with 
previous resolutions on the Palestine problem, and 
with the complete Report on “The International 
Post-War Settlement” of which it is an integral part. 
The statement reads: 

“Here we have halted halfway, irresolute- between 
conflicting policies. But there is surely neither hope 
nor meaning in a ‘Jewish National Home,’ unless we 
are prepared to let Jews, if they wish, enter this tiny 
land in such numbers as to become a majority. There 
was a strong case for this before the War. There is an 
irresistible case now, after the unspeakable atrocities 
of the cold and calculated German Nazi plan to kill 
all Jews in Europe. Here, too, in Palestine surely is a 
case, on human grounds and to promote a stable set- 
tlement, for transfer of population. Let the Arabs be 
encouraged to move out, as the Jews move in. Let 
them be compensated handsomely for their land and 
let their settlement elsewhere be carefully organized 
and generously financed. The Arabs have many wide 
territories of their own; they must not claim to ex- 
clude the Jews from this small area of Palestine, less 
than the size of Wales. Indeed, we should re-ex- 
amine also the possibility of extending the present 
Palestinian boundaries, by agreement with Egypt, 
Syria, or Transjordan. Moreover, we should seek to 
win the full sympathy and support both of the 
American and Russian Governments for the execu- 
tion of this Palestinian policy.” 

I do not think the demand for a great Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine needs any explanation in the 
light of our policy since the days of the Balfour De- 
claration. As for the proposed transfer of population 
and extension of Palestinian boundaries, it should be 
noted that the statement speaks of encouragement 
and agreement, not of any sort of compulsion. If you 
read the chapter on “Frontiers” attentively you will 
note that the Labor Party aims at such “international 
arrangements as will make frontiers less and less im- 
portant as economic and cultural barriers, less bar- 
riers than bridges between nations.” However that 
may be, we certainly would not favor the diminution 
of the area of Jewish development in Palestine by 
partitioning the country. You will also find that we 
feel “the organized transfer of population in the im- 
mediate post-war period may indeed be one of the 
foundations of better international relations in a later 
phase.” 

The application of these general ideas to the prob- 
lem of Palestine was naturally dictated by the desire 
to give the maximum possible help to the Jewish 
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people, but I hope none will read into it a lack of 
friendship for the Arab people. We want the Arabs 
to enjoy the same measure of independence as any 
other nation, and such a measure of unity as they can 
achieve among themselves. But we think it only just 
and equitable that, while the Arabs have vast terri- 
tories at their sole disposal, the Jews should be en- 
titled to achieve their independence in the “small 
notch” of Palestine. We also think that the Arabs 
themselves may find a strengthening of their sparse 
population in, say, Iraq, by an inflow of their kinsfolk 


Nations. 
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from Palestine, advantageous to their own cause, 
especially if supported financially by the United 


This, however, as I said, is a matter for free agree- 
ment. I know that the Jews do not consider this vital 
for their own immigration and development. And it 
goes without saying that, whatever the number of 
Arabs within the Palestine of the future, the fullest 
measure of equality of rights, without distinction of 
race or creed, shall be safeguarded; the Jews are the 
first to insist on this. 


DIGEST OF THE MONTH 


ay ae CoCo MmT MM Mn 


Vengeance and Retribution 


N. Tamir, in Hapoel Hatzair (Tel- 
Aviv March 16, 1944), weekly organ 
of the Palestine Labor Party, writes: 

Men and nations bear grudges 
against one another not only for what 
they have done, but also and perhaps 
particularly, for the evil they intended 
to do even though they have not yet 
done it for lack of power. We as a 
people have no power to take venge- 
ance upon our persecutors. Our hands 
are weak and chained. Yet the question 
of vengeance and our right to it is 
being discussed in our press even 
though revenge itself cannot be taken 
by us and our will to vengeance is 
thus displayed to no purpose. 

We as a people cannot take venge- 
ance upon our enemies because we 
are surrounded by manhunters on all 
sides. . . . Because we wish to rescue 
the remnants of our brethren, it may 
even occur that we may be forced our- 
selves to pile earth upon the graves of 
our martyrs, “to speak humanely with 
the Devil himself”, in the words of 
Faust, and to pretend that we have for- 
gotten his blood guilt. We shall be 
able to appeal to the neutral and demo- 
cratic peoples also only under an as- 
sumed mask of forgetfulness; for when 
we ask mercy, we shall have to appeal, 
or pretend to appeal, to the human 
sentiments of these people instead of 
crying out “Murderer, have pity!” 
When sycophancy is the only way in 
which to save the survivors of our 
people, it is our duty to use it. 

Our sages said ‘Vengeance is great,” 
and our heart craves it with every fibre. 
Yet this vengeance is purely verbal, 
like a curse or a dirge, and has real 
effect only against ourselves. This, too, 
is one of the curses of the Exile: the 
inability to take vengeance upon those 
who shed our blood. A strong man 
takes vengeance upon his foe but the 
weak one takes vengeance only upon 
himself. A weak people cannot take 


vengeance; and if we shall ever be 
fortunate enough to become like other 
peoples, we may hope that there will 
no longer be need to take vengeance, 
for the very fact of our liberation will 
testify to the growth of conscience in 
the world and to its repentance. 

One can understand the Soviet dec- 
laration concerning “holy hatred”—a 
hatred which can materialize in venge- 
ance—but of what value is the hatred 
of a dispersed and consequently iso- 
lated people? The nations of the world 
quarrel with one another and become 
reconciled, take vengeance and forgive 
one another; but Israel is not forgiven 
and whenever we express our fully 
justified hatred (for we have known 
many Hitlers in our history though 
they have not undertaken so total a 
campaign as in our time), it is held 
against us for generations, and in a 
fantastically exaggerated form. The 
joy of the Rumanian Jews at the ap- 
proach of the Russians was understand- 
able but their cheers turned into their 
tragedy. There were Jews who kissed 
the Russian tanks that came to wrest 
parts of Poland from the hands of the 
Nazis—such was their attenuated 
vengeance—and they too were pun- 
ished for this with death, they and 
tens of thousands of their brothers. 


We hear that forgiveness itself is a 
kind of vengeance. . . . But among us, 
the most subjugated of peoples,—by 
reason of our life among the nations 
and by reason of our obsequiousness to 
the stranger—not only the urge to 
vengeance but our forgiveness is ridicu- 
lous, for it does not constitute a remis- 
sion of penalty which in any case can- 
not be carried out by our hands. Our 
forgiveness is simply testimony to our 
submission. Where Bialik said “Cursed 
is he who saith revenge” we may add 
also “Cursed is he who saith forgive.” 
A people in exile like the Jews cannot 
take vengeance, for its vengeance—or 
rather its talk about vengeance—is a 





betrayal of those who survive; at the 
same time it cannot forgive because 
this too would be a betrayal of those 
who perished. 

There is also this question: Upon 
whom shall we take vengeance? In 
truth, again in Bialik’s words, “The 
whole world has become a guillotine 
for us.” Hitler's followers are to be 
found in every nation and in every 
land . Germany has found the 
Fuehrer which it deserves, but Jew 
hatred is the same all over the world. 
Germany destroyed us, and other peo- 
ples aided her or watched indifferently. 
The rulers of the world saw Germans 
load Jewish lawyers onto manure 
wagons bearing banners with the in- 
scription “Animal manure and hu- 
man manure.” Among them were 
some of the get rich quick type, but 
there were many others who had been 
a support to the needy, had defended 
the exploited, not only without fee, but 
also giving their own means to the 
poor and the unjustly accused; lawyers 
who under no circumstances agreed 
to defend criminals, doctors who freely 
aided the poor in the hovels and the 
alleys. The world observed and was 
silent. 

One who sees a man kicked into the 
sea, and chases the criminal instead of 
saving the drowning man—he too has 
sinned. Vengeance or the preaching of 
vengeance may serve to divert our at- 
tention from our concerns of rescue. 
Let us not speak of vengeance nor of 
sycophantic forgiveness but of rescue— 
the rescue of the tormented survivors 
and the salvation of our national fu- 
ture which would be also the salvation 
of each individual's future. 

Instead of vengeance against the foe, 
it would be better to learn to love our 
people which is drowning in. hatred 
both from without and in our own 
midst. We are too poor to appease the 
voice of the blood which calls to us. 
“Punishment for Germany” is demand- 
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ed. Perhaps punishment can re-edu- 
cate, but it is not our affair to educate 
the world after it has destroyed us. It 
will discover its own saints and sin- 
ners... . It is our duty to ask only that 
they build up for us in our homeland 
what they destroyed in the Exile. 
Where Germany is plainly endeavor- 
ing to destroy everybody, apparently 
in order to decrease the number of 
plaintiffs at her trial, she should be 
fined for every life that has been lost, 
in addition to returning what she has 
stolen to the institutions of the Jewish 
people in its own Home, so that what 
has happened may not be repeated. 
This is not vengeance but justice. 

It is not we who will be able to im- 
pose fines upon her nor to collect them, 
but it is our duty, relying upon the 
declarations of the United Nations 
concerning freedom for all peoples 
(we have no other card to play), to 
demand firmly that we be restored to 
our land, all of us. Gentiles would 
accept this as a solution desirable for 
themselves. We cannot neglect to use 
this motive. Many will understand the 
justice of our desire to be a people 
living at home. It is possible that the 
powerful nations, as is the custom of 
the rich, will demand priority for their 
claims and we shall not be able to 
fight against them, but our demands 
must also be firm and insistent. We 








must reveal openly the treachery of 
those of our brethren who will sin 
and wish us to commit once more to 
exile out of selfish motives and the 
low desire for profit. 

There may be Jews who, at the end 
of the war, will wish to fish in muddy 
waters and increase their wealth by 
buying up property at low prices 
abroad (are there not many refugees 
in our midst who still speak a foreign 
language because they hope to return 
to their original “repose and posses- 
sions”? ). In the name of our people 
which wishes to be re-established 
among the nations with its own home- 
land, we must expose them, for they are 
the ones who will swell the hatred 
against us. If there are those among 
them who are simply naive, their eyes 
must be opened. Let us not allow the 
honor of our people to be defiled. Let 
us first of all build our own little 
world. 

There has been talk among us about 
the “purity of hatred.” Eliezer Stein- 
man says in Davar, “It is right to hate 
them (the German people) utterly 
and unto destruction . . . it is our 
duty to immerse ourselves in the pool 
of hatred, we and our children and 
our children’s children . . . we shall 
not be healed of our broken spirit 
otherwise than by virtue of an over- 
powering hatred in which the spirit 
of our people can find new strength.” 
But we, the prey of manhunters, we 
have no concern with vengeance. In- 
stead of verbal hatred it would be 
better for us to see that we ourselves 
are not hated. Our own hatred has no 
consequence. Of what significance is 
the hatred of the cattle for its slaugh- 
terer? But our being hated is fearful 
and fatal, and we cannot eradicate it 
except by abandoning strange lands 
and returning to our homeland. 


The Sulzberger 
Menorah Baptism 

How an old Menorah from Landau 
(Bavaria) was baptized by the Sulz- 
bergers is told in Jacob Glatstein’s 
weekly column in the Morning Journal. 
For Christian children of assimilated 
Jews to call a priest to their father’s 
deathbed in order to perform upon 
him the ceremony which he did not 
quite dare go through while still in the 
full possession of his senses—that was 
a common phenomenon in certain Pol- 
ish Jewish circles. But, says the writer, 
what was recently done by Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger of the 
New York Times and their uncle, 
Rabbi Jonah Wise, is something 
unique: they forcibly baptized a good 
Jewish candlestick which never dreamt 
of leaving the Jewish fold. 

The said candlestick, or Menorah, 
hung for centuries in the synagogue 
of the small German town of Landau, 
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from which so many famous rabbis 
and scholars in Israel derive their fam- 
ily names. Who knows through how 
many libellous alarums about ritual 
murder the candlestick shed its light? 
Who knows how many horrors the 
Menorah witnessed? Who knows how 
many times the Jewish Community in 
Landau was destroyed by pogrom? 
Many were the elegies and lamenta- 
tions recited by the Jews of Germany 
in the past, and no doubt Landau had 
its full share of Jewish martyrdom in 
Germany including the climax in our 
present bloody period. 

But the Menorah also went through 
marvelous celebrations of Sabbath days 
and holidays, joyous days of Simkhat 
Torah, of Bar-Mitza, and luminous 
Jewish events which spoke to the com- 
munity with the fire of centuries. 


“When a pious Jew by the name of 
Joseph Levy left his town one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, the commu- 
nity presented him with the Menorah 

. as a token that the light of the 
old synagogue in Landau would not 
and ought not to be extinguished in 
the new world. 

“Years went by. Joseph Levy did 
not part with the Menorah. Even Jo- 
seph Levy’s grandson, Mr. Adolph 
Ochs, . . . the wealthy publisher of 
the New York Times, still revered the 
candlestick. The light of Judaism still 
shone on, though timidly, in the fam- 
ily. 

“But the daughter of Adolph Ochs, 
the present Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, would no longer keep it and 
she gave it away to the Episcopalian 
Church in Eastchester. . . .” 

The ceremony took place on May 7, 
1944. The gift was made in the mem- 
ory of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs 
and of Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus L. Sulz- 
berger. 

Mr. Glatstein points out that the 
first conference of Reform rabbis took 
place in Braunschweig (Brunswick), 
Germany, one hundred years ago this 
year. One hundred years after that 
conference a prominent reform rabbi, 
Jonah Wise, forced an unwilling Jew- 
ish Menorah into an Episcopalian 
Church, taking part with the minister 
in the ceremony of baptism by reading 
some verses out of the Book of Leviti- 
cus. 


Jews in Soviet Russia 


In speaking of the Nazi extermina- 
tion of the Jews, one usually thinks of 
Polish Jewry. We tend to forget that 
a large section of Soviet territory was 
also under Nazi occupation for two 
years, and that this section contained 
most of the Jewish population of the 
Soviet Union. We hear little about the 
number of Soviet Jews killed, the num- 
ber evacuated to the Russian interior, 
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and the situation of those left behind 
who still survive. 

In the Forward (June 4, 1944) 
David Shub attempts to lift the cur- 
tain: from over Soviet Jewry. On ex- 
amining the issues of the two most 
important Russian newspapers, Pravda 
and Izvestia, for the period December- 
February, 1944, the writer found in 
them only one article discussing the 
Jewish situation. The article, by Alexei 
Tolstoy author of Peter I), describes 
the Nazi massacre of Jews in the 
Northern Caucasus. 


Another source consulted by Shub 
is the “Soviet Jewish press,” often 
quoted by Jewish newspapers and news 
agencies, and consisting of the single 
Yiddish-language publication at pres- 
ent in existence in the Soviet Union— 
a four sheet tabloid-sized weekly Eini- 
keit, (Unity) which appears in Mos- 
cow under the editorship of Shakhna 
Epstein. Einikeit is the organ of the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee of the 
Soviet Union, devoted, as its name 
implies, to the promotion of unity 
among the Jews of the world in the 
fight against Fascism and Nazism. 
(The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
sent two emissaries to this country 
some twelve months ago in the inter- 
ests of such unity.) Most of the space 
in the weekly is devoted to official 
war communiques, translations or con- 
densations of articles on the war, or 
articles containing Communist propa- 
ganda taken from the Russian press. 
Only here and there does one find 
stories of exploits by individual Jew- 
ish soldiers. In all those issues of 
Eimikeit, from the beginning of No- 
vember to the end of February, which 
arrived in New York, the writer was 
hard put to it to find an article giving 
a picture of Jewish life in the Soviet 
Union, much less of Jewish life in the 
United States, Palestine, England, or. 
South America. There seems to be 
no Russian-language publication de- 
voted to Jewish interests as were the 
Zionist weekly Razsviet, the non-Zion- 
ist weekly Voskhod, and several month- 
ly magazines, most of them of a high 
calibre, in pre-Soviet Russia. 

It does appear from Eimikeit, how- 
ever, that in all of the Ukraine and of 
White Russia, the provinces where 
most of the Jewish population of the 
Soviet Union lived before the present 
war, there are no Jews left today. 
Vassili Grossman, the talented corres- 
pondent of the Krasnaya Zvezda (Red 
Star), published a series of articles in 
Esmikeit entitled “Ukraine without 
Jews.” 

‘There are no more Jews in the 
Ukraine,” writes Vassili Grossman. 
“Everywhere, in Poltava, in Kharkov, 
in Kremenchug, in Borispol, in Yago- 
tin—in all those cities, in the hundreds 


of towns and in the thousands of vil- 
lages, you will not come across any 
girls with tear-filled eyes, nor hear the 
melancholy voice of a Jewish old 
woman, nor see the swarthy face of a 
hungry infant. 

“There is an eerie silence. The peo- 
ple has been slaughtered. Slaughtered 
are the old craftsmen—the tailors, the 
milliners, the furriers, the shoemakers, 
the coppersmiths, the jewellers, the 
painters, the bookbinders; slaughtered 
are the porters, the mechanics, the 
electricians, the bricklayers, the plum- 
bers; slaughtered are the teamsters, the 
tractor drivers, the chauffeurs, the 
woodworkers, the water carriers, the 
millers, the bakers, the cooks; slaugh- 
tered are the doctors, the dental me- 
chanics, the surgeons, the gynecologists, 
the learned bacteriologists and _bio- 
chemists, the directors of the university 
clinics, the teachers of history, alge- 
bra, and trigonometry . . . slaughtered 
are the old grandmothers who knew 
how to knit stockings and make good 
pastry, cook a good soup and bake a 
delicious nuts-and-apple strudel; 
slaughtered are also the old grand- 
mothers who were not so skilled in 
these household arts but who knew 
how to love their children and grand- 
children; slaughtered are the women 
who were true to their husbands and 
slaughtered are the frivolous ones. . . 
slaughtered are the hunchbacked, the 
blind, the deaf-mute, and the singers 
and violinists and pianists; the two- 
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year old and the three year old; the 
eighty year old men with cataracts in 
their blurred eyes, with cold trans- 
parent fingers and voices as quiet as 
rustling white paper; and the sucking 
babes who noisily nursed at their 
mothers’ breasts until their last mo- 
ments. Hundreds of thousands, a mil- 
lion Jews have been killed in the 
Ukraine. 

“This is not a matter of men dying 
at war with weapon in hand; of men 
who left somewhere a home, family, a 
field, songs, books, traditions, stories. 
This is the murder of a people. . . . 
This is death at the roots, not merely at 
the leaves and branches, this is the 
murder of the soul and body of a 
nation; the murder of the heritage of 
knowledge and ability gathered dur- 
ing generations by skilled craftsmen 
and intellectuals; it is the murder of a 
national ethos, of a way of life, of 
folkways, of merry folk-tales told by 
grandfathers to children; this is the 
death of memories and wistful songs, 
of folk poetry telling of glad life and 
sad; the destruction of homes and 
cemeteries... . 

“And I travelled through that land 
from the Northern Donietz to the 
Dnieper, from Voroshilovgrad on the 
Donietz Basin to Chernigov on the 
Desna. I came as far as the Dnieper 
and I looked at Kiev, and all this time 
I met only one Jew. That was Lieuten- 
ant Shloimo Kiperstein, who in Sep- 
tember of 1941 fell into the encircle- 
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ment in the region of Yagotin. His 
present wife, the peasant Vassilissa 
Bokur, reported him as a Moldavian. 
Many times she was dragged to the 
Gestapo, twice she was beaten: the 
Germans suspected her husband was 
Jewish, but she stuck to her story that 
his name was Stepan Novak and that 
he was a Moldavian.. I sat with them 
during a whole evening, and all of us, 
Kiperstein and his wife and the peas- 
ants who are their neighbors, we all 
marvelled that he was still alive. But 
I met no other Jews. 

“In every city, town or village, 
wherever Jews lived, there was a mas- 
sacre. If a hundred Jews lived in a 
place, exactly one hundred were mur- 
dered, not one less. If twenty-five 
thousand Jews lived in a. city, all 
twenty-five thousand of them were put 
to death and not one was allowed to 
survive.” 

According to the Soviet census of 
1939, Mr. Shub points out, about 
1,600,000 Jews lived in the Ukraine 
at that time. Now we arte told by a 
responsible and honest Soviet writer 
that the Nazis killed in the Ukraine 
no less than one million Jews, which 
means that the Soviet government has 
at best managed to rescue six hundred 
thousand Jews, one third of the Jewish 
population of the Ukraine. 

An equally horrid picture is painted 
by Ilya Ehrenburg and by other writers 
about the Ukraine and White Russia. 
Thus, at least two thirds of the Jews 
in the territories of the Ukraine and 
White Russia perished at the hands of 
the Nazis. The bulk of those rescued 


had been evacuated by the Soviet gov-, 


ernment to Siberia, Turkestan, and 
other regions of Central Asia. 

The writer of the article in the For- 
ward suggests that the Jews of America 
make an effort to send relief to those 
Jews who were evacuated and who 
are now suffering hunger and cold in 
Central Asia. By appropriate means, 
he thinks, permission could be obtained 
from the Soviet government for a visit 
to Central Asia by a delegation of 
national Jewish organizations in this 
country to study the situation and or- 
ganize relief. 


Forgotten Jews 


The extermination of a large part 
of European Jewry, which for centuries 
has been the main reservoir of Jewish 
vitality and Jewish culture, tends to 
turn our attention to the little known 
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and small Jewish communities in far- 
away corners of the world whose his- 
toric development, customs, folk-life 
and traditions differ from those of the 
Jews we know. 

The New York Yiddish press carries 
an interview by Hayim Vital with a 
well-known Jewish jurist, who is a 
professor at the Santiago University 
in Chile. From this interview we learn 
of two recently discovered Jewish 
tribes in Chile who, to all appearances, 
are descended from the Marranos of 
Spain. Like the Marranos, they know 
of only two Jewish holidays—Passover 
and the Day of Atonement, they pray 
in Spanish, and know only a few 
phrases in Hebrew, of whose meaning 
they are ignorant. There are about a 
thousand of them, two communities in 
all, one in Cunco and one in Lantie. 
These Jews, who have lived in Chile 
for centuries, are very poor; they are 
tillers of the soil, and dress like ancient 
Spanish peasants. Twenty years ago 
a Palestinian traveler, Dr. Vilenski 
discovered the Jews of Cunco by ac- 
cident, and having discovered them, 
established contact between them and 
the Ashkenazi Jews of Chile. The Jews 
of Lantie were also discovered by ac- 
cident when, in 1938, the Chilean 
Parliament received a telegram of 
thanks from that community for a 
resolution it adopted protesting against 
the pogroms in Germany. 


One of the exotic Jewish communi- 
ties which has intermittently held the 
attention of the Jewish world for over 
a generation are the Falashas of Abys- 
sinia, discovered by Dr. Joseph Feit- 
lovitch. Dr. Norman Bentwich, former 
Attorney General of Palestine and later 
Professor at the Hebrew University at 
Jerusalem, recently spent some time in 
Abyssinia as Advisor to the govern- 
ment of Haile Selassie, and during his 
stay made a study of the Falashas and 
other Jews in that country. In The 
New Judaea (London, March 1944) 
he published an article entitled “Ethi- 
opia and Judaea.” 


“Whether the Falashas date back, 
as some think, to the earliest Hebrew 
dispersion, or whether they are a rem- 
nant of a Judaic kingdom which was 
established in the Dark Ages, they 
have played a continuous part in the 
history of the country for at least a 
thousand years. Their numbers today 
are vatyingly estimated from 20,000 
to 100,000. Their principal centre 
is around Gondar, the old. historic city 
in the North. They are engaged in 
agriculture and crafts and speak Am- 
haric” 

“During the last generation a small 
number of their young men were 
brought to Jerusalem and to Europe to 
receive a modern education. Several 
today occupy important positions in 
the Ministry of Education and other 
Government Departments. Their rec- 
ognized representative in Addis Aba- 
ba, the capital, is Professor Tamrat, 
who was principal of the school 
founded by Dr. Feitlovitch for the 
Hebrew and modern education of the 
Falashas before the Italian occupation, 
and who went into exile with the 
Emperor and is now a member of the 
Educational Council of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Today there are other Jews in Ethi- 
opia besides the Falashas, many of 
them occupying important positions 
in the government, in education, in 
business, and in medicine. A very 
large proportion of the newcomers are 
Palestinian Jews who came there dur- 
ing the war to aid in the re-establish- 
ment of Haile Selassie’s government on 
more modern lines. Many are German 
refugees, and there are immigrants 
from Islamic countries. 

“So in a few years the Jewish popu- 
lation in Ethiopia has become a mix- 
ture of a Palestine infiltration and of 
a collection of the dispersion, like 
the Yishuv of Palestine itself. It is 
already developing a cultural interest, 
particularly in the Hebrew renaissance 
of Palestine. . . . The cultural as well 
as the economic linking of Ethiopia 
with Judaea is a prospect which is 
full of promise.” . . . 
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Arab Storm Troopers 
In the Argentine 


According to an article in the Day 
of June 8 by T. Nelson of Montevideo, 
there is an Arab Storm Troop organiza- 
tion in the Argentine under the leader- 
ship of a Fuehrer trained in Berlin 
which has been doing effective espion- 
age work for the Axis. The majority 
of the approximately 900,000 Arabs 
in South America, of whom some 400,- 
000 live in the Argentine, do not sup- 
port this Fascist organization. 


The Arabs in the Argentine, the 
writer says, are hardly distinguishable 
from the rest of the population and 
assimilate very rapidly. Thus, there 
are very few Arab schools in the coun- 
try. About half of the Arabs come 
from the Lebanon and about one third 
from Syria. Approximately two thirds 
of the Arabs in the Argentine are 
Christians, belonging to about twenty 
different denominations. Politically 
and ideologically they are split into 
numerous factions without any imme- 
diate prospect of unity among them. 


There are several Arab language 
publications in the country, including 
two dailies. On the Jewish question the 
Arabs are sharply enough divided for 
one newspaper to advocate the depor- 
tation of all the Jews to the Sahara 
desert and for another togoppose the 
Palestine White Paper. 


The leader of the Storm Troopers, a 
handsome forty year old Arab by the 
name of Anton Saadi, does not en- 
counter any difficulties in publishing 
his bi-monthly Az-Aaubaha (The Cy- 
clone), while the more liberal Arab 
journals share the current censorship 
troubles common to ali such publica- 
tions in the country. 


For ten years Saadi headed a Fascist 
organization in Syria financed by Hitler 
and Mussolini, causing the French a 
great deal of trouble. When the organ- 
ization was disbanded by the authori- 
ties shortly before the outbreak of the 
war, Saadi went to Berlin from where 
he was sent to Brazil to organize the 
Syro-Brazilians. The closing down of 
all Fascist and pro-Fascist organizations 
in that country forced Saadi to seek 
refuge in the more hospitable Argen- 
tine where he goes on with his work 
unmolested by the authorities. His 
organization smuggles a great deal of 
pro-Axis propaganda to the Middle 
East, using the Arab-language press 
and seeking to create the impression 
among the Arabs of the Middle East 
that all Arabs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are pro-Axis. Anton Saadi’s 
organization is reaching out to the rest 
of Latin-America and even to the 
United States seeking to rally all Arabs 
under its banner. 
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Artistic Environment ° Tuition —$250.00 


Location desired. 





How many in party. 





When you expect to go, 











oy Approximate weekly rate__-_—— ° ” 
Type of place desired Directors: 
Dietary laws JUDAH GOLDMAN + ANNE GOLDMAN 
ee 2894 Grand Concourse Bronx, N. Y. 





ADDRESS Tel.: FOrdham 44355 
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JEWISH FRONTIER 





Recent 


JEWISH FRONTIER 
REPRINTS AND PAMPHLETS 
@ THE BROKEN PLEDGE, The Case Against the 





White Paper {formerly 25c) 15 cents 
@ MASSACRE OF A PEOPLE... (formerly 25c) 10 cents 
@ TO WHOM DOES PALESTINE BELONG? 

S20 SS eee Gratis 
@ LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND 

by Emanuel Neumann Gratis 





A limited supply is still available. 


JEWISH FRONTIER ASSOCIATION 
45 EAST 17th STREET AL 4-8754 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 














Vacation At 


Takecresd 


on Hunn’‘s Lake ° Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Cordial Hospitality * Fun and Jollity 


Rest and Relaxation 

Ideal Location in the heart of Dutchess County. 

90 Miles from New York City vie N.Y.C.RR. 
Outdoors: Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Bicycling, 
Ping-Pong, Other Sports. Indoors: Library, Recordings. 

EXCELLENT FOODS « FINE ACCOMMODATIONS 
Write or Phone Your Reservations 
STANFORDVILLE 4108 
EVA BERG, Director 


Easily reached by bus or by Erie Railroad 
Reasonable Rates 









In the = ~— 
beautiful er Ni COUNTRY ay Sports 
ty CLUB 
RAMAPO y AY) Swimming 
Mountains << 
= a FREE GOLF Poo! 
dn 
HERMAN 
KLARISH Premises - 


Warwick, N. 7. All Season 


Director Social Staff 





Separate Day Camp for Children 
Supervised by Trained Counsellors 
Ideal Vacation Resort for Adults and Children 
Special Season Rates for Families 


Phone Warwick 76 Booklet: 50 OAKLAND AVE. 






































Announcing the Opening of 


America's Largest Kosher Restaurant 
IN THE HEART OF TIMES SQUARE 


PARAMOUNT RESTAURANT 
138 WEST 43rd STREET 


* * * 


ALL ARE INVITED 


Management: Ziskind & Brand Tel. BRyant 9-2815-2816 






































nN mes 19TH SEASON 
nV 


... the Labor Zionist Camp 


In the Heart of the Bear Mountains, Only 43 Miles From New York 
SWIMMING e TENNIS e ALL OTHER SPORTS e ALL-GIRL BAND 


UNSER CAMP has throughout its eighteen 
seasons been the ideal spot for the discrimi- 
nating vacationist looking for "something 
different". Offering every comfort and recre- 
ational facility, UNSER CAMP is particularly 
noted for its congenial Labor Zionist environ- 
ment. Large social staff headed by Joseph 
Rumshinsky, dean of the Jewish comedy stage. 


Lowest Rates for the 
Week, Week-End or Day 


@ Summer Home of the Jewish National Workers’ Alliance 


OE EA 
Unser Camp & Kinderwelt 


45 EAST 17th STREET, N. Y. C. 


Phone: STuyvesant 9-4677 ’ 








For Your Child... 


Camp 
Kinderwelt 


Large staff of educators and 
trained counsellors, resident 
doctor and nurse. . . . Classes 
in Jewish studies, dramatics, 
arts and crafts, all sports. 


RESERVATIONS CLOSED — 


PPPPPPPPPEPEEEEIPAIAAFA AA A?D 





HIGHLAND MILLS,N.Y. © CHARLES J. AZENBERG, 
Phone: Highland Mills 309! Manager 
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PRESIDENT TAFT GAVE 


T is June 1, 1909. For weeks the 
papers have carried the exciting 
news. Now, before New York’s City 
Hall five ‘‘horseless carriages’’— 
Acme, Shawmut, Itala and two 
Model-T Fords —stand hub to hub. 
Anxiously mechanics make final 
adjustments. Then, from the White 
House, President Taft flashes the 
signal. And America’s first trans- 
continental auto race is under way. 
West of St. Louis seven-day rains 
had turned the country roads into 
quagmires. Across the prairies and 
in Colorado average speeds were cut 
to ten miles an hour. 
At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the big 
Itala quit the race. The others 


THE STARTING SIGNAL 


plowed on. Near the summit of the 
Cascades they fought their way 
against towering snow drifts. 

Days later, Ford Car Number 2 
—the winner—entered the gates of 
Seattle’s Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition. It had crossed the con- 
tinent in 22 days and 55 minutes, 
with New York air still in the two 
front tires! 

As he awarded the trophy cup, 
Colonel M. Robert Guggenheim 
said: “Mr. Ford’s theory that a light- 
weight car, highly powered . . . can go 
places where heavier cars cannot go, 
and can beat heavier cars costing five 
and six times as much, on the steep 
hill or on bad roads, has been proved. 


“I believe Mr. Ford has the solu- 
tion of the problem of the popular 
automobile.” 

The proof of that no longer rests 
in a single car which won a race, 
but in the 30 million cars and 
trucks Ford has built. And today 
millions of them are providing 
reliable, economical transportation 
for wartime America. 

Meanwhile the inventive genius 
and the precision skills associated 
with the name Ford continue to 
serve the nation in the mass pro- 
duction of giant aircraft and other 
means to victory. 

In the days of peace ahead, Ford’s 
resourcefulness will again produce 
soundly-engineered motor cars, 
priced within the reach of the 
largest number of people. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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re uprimnanse: <i cn — <Aigget 


HEINZ)" BEANS 


ARE BACK AGAIN! 


The @® seal of endorsement of THE 
UNION OF ORTHODOX JEWISH 
CONGREGATIONS OF AMERICA is 
on the label of the tin or the jar of 


AMZ 


Kosher 


THEY'RE OVEN BAKED! 





